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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The State opening of Parliament by the Sovereign 
is an impressive ceremony, the like of which cannot 
now be seen in any country but England. Rage the 
republicans never so furiously, there is a sense of tra~- 
dition, of historical continuity, about the august show 
which awes the least imaginative. Some years ago 
standing at the bar of the House of Lords on a similar 
occasion, we heard a newly elected Labour Member 
say to a friend, ‘‘ I say, mate, all this,’’ (waving his 
hand towards the peers in their red robes, the peeresses 
with their tiaras, the King on the Throne, and the 
cluster of State officials), ‘‘ all this will take a d——d 
deal of abolishing.’’ It will. 


For some centuries past the style in which the 
Sovereign has addressed his Parliament has_ been, 
‘“My Lords and Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons.’’ This has suddenly been changed to ‘‘ My 
Lords and Members of the House of Commons.’’ Are 
we to infer from this that members of Parliament are 
no longer gentlemen, or that the word is unpleasing 
to democratic ears? By no means: search for Nancy 
Witcher. The sudden and, illegal irruption of a 
peeress (by birth an American) into the Commons 
House of Parliament has changed the courtesy of cen- 
turies. Gentlemen have gone: how long will it be 
- before ‘‘ My Lords ’’ go too? A Bill is promised for 
the reform, i.e., abolition, of their lordships. 


Never was the need of Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons better illustrated than in the first night’s 
debate on the Address. Anything flatter and feebler, 
further below the level of an important opportunitv, 
than the speeches of Mr. Adamson and Sir Donald 
Maclean cannot be imagined. The Labour leader, as 
the result of a fortnight’s tour in Ireland, announced 
(as his own discovery) that ‘‘ the majority of the people 
had lost faith in British statesmanship.’’ Has there 


ever been a period, during the last three centuries, 
when the same statement has not been repeated ad 
nauseam? ‘‘ A generous measure of self-government,”’ 
acording to Mr. Adamson, ‘‘ without any division be- 
tween one part of Ireland and the other, would satisfy 
the aspirations of the pedple.’’ Sir Donald Maclean 
declared that for Ireland ‘‘ force is no remedy ’’—a 
profoundly original and quite novel pronouncement. 


Mr. Lloyd George had little difficulty in disposing 
of such assailants; he got their swords by a mere turn 
of the wrist. He asked Mr. Adamson whether if a 
majority of the Irish people demanded an independent 
republic, he would grant the request. If he would 
not, then let him give up canting (that is not the 
Prime Minister’s word, but ours) about ‘‘ self-determi- 
nation.’”” Though we see no necessity for any Home 
Rule Bill, the Government measure for two local legis- 
latures with a central council, has this advantage over 
one parliament for an undivided Ireland, that it may 
receive the support of some portion of the Irish people. 
Mr. Adamson’s ‘‘ generous measure of self-govern- 
ment ’’—blessed phrase !—would be rejected by every- 
body, and most emphatically by the Sinn Feiners. 
While on Ireland, may we ask, what is Sir Joseph 
Byrne’s position ? 


The Trade Unions have never received a more 
damaging blow than the Prime Minister’s statement 
that the Union regulations stand between the com- 
munity and the building of houses. There are 350,000 
demobilised soldiers eager and able to work: the 
municipalities are ready to provide rate-aided sub- 
sidies : the Government is ready to make up out of the 
taxes any losses to the contractor. The men are there; 
the money is there; the houseless are clamouring for 
homes. But the trade unions block the way. The de- 
mobbed soldiers have been fighting to defend the 
‘* civilian homes ”’ of the trade unionists for the last 
five years; therefore they have not belonged to a union 
for seven years, and therefore they must not be allowed 
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to build houses. Even if graciously allowed to build, 
they must not be allowed to carry.and lay more than a 
small number of bricks a day. We hope we rightly 
understood the Prime Minister to say that this mon- 
strous tyranny will be over-ridden. 


The part of the Prime Minister’s speech devoted to 
Russia was unpalatable, even humiliating, but un- 
answerable. The Allies have failed to crush Bol- 
shevism by arms, because they would not, or could not, 
supply the necessary troops. Who is going to find 
the men and. the money now to do it? asks Mr. Lloyd 
George; not America, not France, not Italy; is Britain ? 
All this Mr. Lloyd George saw, he tells us, a year ago 
and said so. If so, it is rather hard on the taxpayers 
that he allowed Mr. Churchill to make his experiment 
at a cost of a hundred millions. We quite agree wit!: 
the Prime Minister that the fear of the Bolsheviks in- 
vading Europe is childish. In modern times, the trans- 
port of a large army is a matter of immense difficulty 
and expense. The Bolsheviks have neither money, nor 
railways, nor guns, nor ammunition. Their own bat- 
tles are mere sham-fights, in which the Reds or the 
Whites run away, as soon as a shot is fired, or half- 
a-dozen bayonetted. 


The danger of Bolshevist Russia is, not military, 
but economic. Russia, peaceful and prosperous as 
she was under the Tsar (whose murderers we con- 
gratulated), was a store-house and unfailing source of 
supply to Europe. Wheat, flax, oil, butter, eggs, 
wool, were all exported to Europe in large quantities. 
We want these supplies to save Europe from starva- 
tion and bankruptcy, and their consequence, revolu- 
tion. We must all (i.e., the Allies) help Russia to re- 
store her transport, and we must trade with the co- 
operative societies, or any other responsible traders. 
Who would refuse to buy corn from Egypt because 1 
Pharaoh was on the throne? Quite so. We must not 
look at the hands of the Russian Government officials 
who sign passports and dockets, to see if they have 
washed off all the blood. Making a treaty of peace 
and amity with these blackguards is another thing. 


Sir Adam Nimmo, speaking at the Conference of 
Manufacturers and Producers, no wise exaggerated the 
ultimate aim of Labour in demanding the nationalisa- 
tion of the coal mines. ‘‘ They intend first of all to 
nationalise the mines. Then to nationalise the land. 
They go a step further and propose to nationalise ship- 
ping, and then they move on to banking and insur- 
ance. They have no intention of stopping even there, 
but what they intend is that they should ultimately 
secure in their hands the whole means of production 
in the country, that they should really seize on the 
vitals as it were of the community, that they think they 
ought to obtain.’’ We believe this to be an accurate 
description of a policy which ought to be called, not 
nationalisation, but trade unionisation; and it would be 
a tyranny more penetrating, and far more degrading, 
than that of Kaiser or Tsar. We doubt whether 
Britons are made of such stuff as to submit their necks 
to such a yoke: but ‘“‘ principiis obsta ’’ ! 


This insolent policy of Soviet tyranny was pulverised 
by the Prime Minister in his splendid speech on Wed- 
nesday. Does the Miners’ Federation really believe 
that a nation, which has just beaten in a four years’ 
war the most powerful military combination the world 
has ever seen, is going to place its neck beneath the 
hobnailed boots of Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, Mann, 
Lunn & Co.? It is well that this question should be 
openly asked, as it was by Mr. Lloyd George, and 
better that it should be plainly and boldly. answered by 
the enormous majority of the House of Commons, 
which rejected the motion in favour of nationalisation. 
Sovietism, the despotism of an uneducated and greedy 
minority, relying on brute force and the robbery by 
law of property-owners, is a policy which ‘‘ We will 
fight to the death.’’ The Prime Minister has at last 
raised a standard round which the wise and the honest 
can rally. 
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We can well believe that neither Mr. Brace nor 
Messrs. Smillie & Co. desire the bureaucracy of White- 
hall. What they want is the autocracy of the Council 
of the Miners Federation, working in conjunction with 
other Trade Union federations. There are approxi- 
mately 30 million adults of both sexes in these islands, 
of whom 20 millions have votes. The votes of organ- 
ised Labour cannot exceed 5 millions. Do Messrs. 
Lunn & Smillie, coached by Messrs. Cole, Tawney, and 
Webb, believe that the 15 millions are going to be 
bullied and plundered by the 5 millions? The most im- 
pudent assertion of the Soviet party is that industry 
would be exploited, not for individual profit, but for the 
public good. Are lightning strikes, holding up food 
and fuel, for the public good? There are but two in- 
centives to industry, the desire of gain and the fear 
of poverty, and both are non-altruistic, purely self-re- 
garding motives. So long as human nature remains, 
other motives there will not be. 


The centre of political or diplomatic gravity is shifted 
from Paris to London. The Premier of France, ac- 
companied by Marshal Foch, and the Premier of Italy, 
Signor Nitti, are to confer with Mr. Lloyd George upon 
many matters of the highest importance, the Jugo- 
Slavian question, the peace with Turkey and.Hungary, 
and the ‘‘ black list ’’ of German War Criminals, over 
which it looks as if the Allies had got into a hopeless 
mess. The Council of the League of Nations held its 
first meeting on Wednesday, at St. James’s Palace, 
with Mr. Balfour in the chair. This may be the be- 
ginning of a new era in international politics, or it may 
not. The idea of the League is certainly President 
Wilson’s, and the Council was to have been composed 
of representatives of America, Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan, and four other Powers. The American 
chair was empty. There was at Oxford-a Hell Fire 
Club, and a perpetually empty chair was left for the 
President, whose name was not Wilson. 


If Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the American Navy, 
is a typical Democratic politician, we must take it for 
granted that the Democratic party intends to base its 
future political existence upon a standing quarrel with 
Britain. | We have frequently pointed out in these 
columns that there are in the United States two per- 
manently anti-British factors, the Irish and the Ger- 
man. Lament this fact as we may, it remains a fact, 
which we shall not get rid of, either by concessions to 
Irish Sinn Feiners, or by civilities to American offi- 
cials, or by. gushing editorials. | Unfortunately the 
monetary relations between the two countries are 
bound to be unpleasant for a long time, unless we sell 
the West Indian islands, or make a huge capital levy, 
to pay off our American debt. Creditors and debtors 
hardly ever love one another overmuch; and though 
war is unthinkable, there will be perpetual bickering 
between the two English-speaking nations. 


‘‘ The Times suffers no dictation in regard to the 
discharge of a public duty.’’ Hoity toity! But 
though the Times suffers no dictation, it takes upon 
itself to dictate freely to other people in regard to the 
discharge of their public duties from Ireland to India. 
Why, or on what grounds, our Lord Polypapist as- 
sumes the réle of dictator God alone knows, for a man 
more ignorant of the moral and historical principles of 
politics than Lord Northcliffe it would be impossible 
to discover. However, the Polypapistical influence in 
the country is now less than nothing, for it is only 
necessary for the Daily Mail or the Times to state a 
thing to be true in order to ensure its instant disbelief 
by the upper (once called the working) classes. To 
his self-assumed function of Dictator-General, our 
Polypapist has now added that of Air-Kaiser, or Auto- 
crat of Aeroplanes. He grows more like William 
every day. Nevertheless the progress of the North- 
cliffe aircraft across Africa is not the most interesting 
event in a starving and perplexed world. 


Of all the ludicrous caperings of the Polypapist Air- 
Kaiser, the most risible is his attitude of menace to- 
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wards the Government. The Cabinet is ‘‘ very 
shaky,”’ is it? Popular opinion is against it, is it? 
And it must dissolve at the bidding of Lord Northcliffe, 
must it? Why, there isn’t a constituency in the three 
kingdoms where a coupon from Lord Northcliffe would 
not relegate the recipient to the bottom of the poll. 
The Prime Minister is quite easy on the point. ‘‘ You 
shall have a dissolution when | have carried my meas- 
ures,’’ he says, and that is the right tone to adopt. 
Barring the unforeseen, which often happens in poli- 
tics, there will be no general election till 1924, be- 
cause there are 707 good reasons at £400 a year 
against a dissolution. In pre-war conditions there 
might have been a break-up over the Home Rule Bill. 
But since the Irish refused to fight, no British mem- 
ber is going to face a general election for the sake of 
De Valera. 


Turning over a selection of the speeches and writings 
of Lord Curzon on ‘ Subjects of the Day,’ published in 
1915, we came across the following passage from a 
speech delivered in 1909. ‘‘ On the day on which 
twenty millions of voters—because that is the calcula- 
tion—male and female, were placed upon the register 
in this country by a system of adult suffrage—a vote 
in which there would be a preponderance of women, 
not, as has been said, of 800,000, but of approximately 
a million, and I believe of more—on that day you might 
put up the shutters of the British Empire, and it would 
be for some future historian to write the word ‘ Icha- 
bod ’ over the gates of Whitehall.’’ Substantially we 
agree with this terrible prophecy: but curiously 
enough it was the hand of Lord Curzon that put up 
the shutters. Nine years after the speech, in 1918, 
Lord Curzon, as Leader of the House of Lords, carried 
the Adult Suffrage Bill, which enfranchised 20 million 
voters of both sexes. 


Mr. Asquith’s record is equally bad. No one 
opposed the enfranchisement of women more logically 
and more contemptuously than Mr. Asquith. Yet in 
1918 he not only professed himself ‘‘ a convert,’’ and 
voted for the indiscriminate enfranchisement of all 
women, but he supported, or did not oppose, the incred- 
ibly stupid Bill which allowed women to -sit in the 
House of Commons. He has been paying the price of 
his opportunism in submitting to the embraces or the 
jeers of Paisley mill-girls; and in allowing his wife and 
daughter to offer their gowns to the minute criticism 
of the Paisley shop-girls. The memory of the electoral 
experiences of Coriolanus and Cicero can hardly con- 
sole Mr. Asquith for the indignities to which he, late 
Prime Minister, was obliged to submit. We cannot 
pretend to be sorry for these opportunist politicians, 
who have brought all this on themselves by their time- 
serving and vote-catching changes of principle. We 
fancy that the unhappy statesman, dragged about the 
dirty Scotch town by his womenkind and his committee- 
men, must have whispered to himself, 


‘* Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus.’’ 


Apostasy does not always pocket its reward. There 
is no doubt, we are informed, that it was the female 
voters who turned Mr. Asquith out of East Fife. It 
would be a kind of poetical justice if the shop-girls 
and mill-hands, who refuse to be appeased by his com- 
pliments, were to defeat him at Paisley. In politics 
honesty is the best policy; and the female voters would 
have respected Mr. Asquith more if he had stuck to his 
principles, partly because no one believes in the sin- 
cerity of a convert at the age of sixty-six, and partly 
because the majority of women secretly disapprove of 
female enfranchisement. To win Paisley can do Mr. 
Asquith no good : to lose it will be political ruin. What 
induced him to embark on such a gamble for such 
stakes? And what is the programme? I. No nation- 
alisation of industry. 2. Free Trade. 3. A levy on 
capital. 4. Modification of the Peace Treaty. 
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One of the favourite methods in Fleet Street of fill- 
ing up paragraphs is, first, to invent the retirement ot 
some Minister, and then to contradict it. This enables 
the paragraphist to ‘‘ carry-on ”’ for at least two days : 
if he is lucky enough to unearth some simpleton to con- 
tradict his contradiction, he may even eke out the copy 
for three days. We are told on Monday that 
there is no foundation for the report that Sir 
Eric and Sir Auckland Geddes are about to re- 
sign. Whoever supposed there was? Then we 
are excited by the suggestion that Lord Robert 
Cecil is about to carry ‘‘his group’’ into the 
camp of Mr. Asquith. If there are two men in the 
political world unsuited for co-operation, being anti- 
podean in their ideas, they are Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Robert Cecil. Mr. Asquith is a stern realist, and has 
just been rebuking his old friend Lord Haldane for 
‘** star-gazing.’’ Is he likely to take to his bosom 
Lord Robert Cecil, whose eyes are for ever lifted tc 
some unattainable ideal ? 


Lord Robert Cecil’s letter to Mr. Asquith, wishing 
him success, is courageous and consistent, both rare 
qualities in present-day politicians. Lord Robert re- 
calls the fact that he and Mr. Asquith have always be- 
longed to different parties, but declares that Mr. 
Asquith is ‘‘ needed in the House of Commons,’’ not 
only as representing a large body of opinion, but be- 
cause of his ‘‘ immense knowledge and experience, 
particularly in foreign affairs.’’ The other politicians, 
while shouting ‘‘ Away with parties! The old shib- 
boleths are dead,’’ oppose the election of Mr. Asquith, 
whose knowledge and experience are, as Lord Robert 
says, immense. If these politicians were sincere in 
their desire to bury the old parties, they would welcome 
Mr. Asquith. But they are not sincere, and their only 
trouble at present is to find a new name for an old 


thing. 


It is to be hoped that the black-coated industrials, 
now called the salaried classes, will not be so silly as 
to respond to Mother Cole’s call of ‘‘ come and be 
killed, duckies.’” How the thorough-paced Socialists 
and Labour Sovietists treat the middle classes may be 
learned in Russia. Mr. G. D. Cole, if he were not so 
dull, would be a dangerous man. He calls himself a 
Guild Socialist, which is an innocent-sounding name, 
with an historical flavour, for Syndicalism, far the most 
menacing and ruthless form of robbery. The Syn- 
dicalists propose to divide all the industrial property 
in the country into groups, which are to be handed 
over to the trade unions, the owners being compul- 
sorily expropriated by certain scraps of paper, called 
bonds or debentures. The trade unions, not the State, 
will then rule, and ruin, the great industries. A Guild 
is merely another name for a Trade Union. 


Unless great care is taken by the Legislature the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill will be turned into a 
scheme for the provision of strike-pay. Men thrown 
out of work by a strike in another trade or locality, 
which their own union may be actively supporting, 
should not be eligible for unemployment relief. Other- 
wise the universal strike will be, not only feasible, but 
to a large extent supported by the community. It 
would only be necessary for a few of the big trade 
unions to strike, and all the other uhions would claim 
unemployment relief on the ground that they were 
thrown out of work by no fault of their own. There is 
another lurking danger. Women, who refuse domes- 
tic service, are registering as clerks, typists, etc., and 
they too will claim unemployment relief. So that the 
servantless householder will actually be paying women 
to keep out of his service. 


There is something shabby about the letter of Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer, late Governor of the Punjab, to the 
Times, in which he tries to prove that he did not tele- 
graph his approval of General Dyer’s firing upon the 
mob at Amritsar, but only told his secretary to tele- 
phone it! Then follows a long and elaborate explana- 
tion of the reasons why General Dyer’s conduct was 
right. General Dyer, poor man, is in a tight place, 
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because democracy believes that an excited mob of 
riotous coolies can be dispersed by soft sawder; and Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, the civilian Governor, is getting 
frightened by the newspapers, and is trying to hedge. 
As for the order to make the Indians crawl on all fours 
through the lane where an English lady was left for 
dead, it is just one of those punishments quite suited 
to the Oriental, but unintelligible to the Fleet Street 
mind. Be it remembered that five Europeans were 
murdered by the natives, and several ladies attacked 
and all but killed. 


The Gas companies work under a curious statutory 
regulation, which, so far as we know, is not applied to 
any other public utility concern. According to Act of 
Parliament, when the price of gas to the consumer 
rises, the rate of dividend to the shareholder falls; and 
vice versa, when the price of gas falls, the permissible 
rate of dividend rises. This was enacted by Parlia- 
ment to prevent the gas companies using their mono- 
poly to squeeze the consumer. But it is certainly hard 
on the shareholders that when the price of gas is 
unavoidably raised by increased cost of coal and higher 
wages, neither of which is the least likely to come 
down for many years, if ever—it is very hard that the 
shareholders should have their dividends permanently 
reduced. An Act will have to be passed for their 
relief. It is good news that in future gas will be paid 
for not by the amount of cubic feet, but of calorific 
units, like electricity. 


Everybody knows that the dock labourers and steve- 
dores and all who have to do with the lading and un- 
lading of ships are intermittently employed, because 
ships arrive and depart intermittently. A docker may 
be idle for two days, and then be called on to work 
twelve hours on one day. It is a difficulty: how is it 
to be overcome? As we understand the docker’s 
claim, stated by Mr. Bevin, it is that he shall be paid 
a fixed wage of sixteen shillings a day for five days 
(i.e., £4 a week) whether he is employed or not. This, 
we suppose, is a kind of retaining fee, and he will 
get his overtime and piecework pay in addition. If 
you will not pay him this, as well shut up your schools, 
and reduce the man to the bed and fodder level of a 
beast. Thus Mr. Bevin in a rhetorical flight of great 
courage. 


Mr. Bevin is obviously a man of ability, for he 
handles his masses of figures with skill and lucidity, 
and is possessed of a sense of humour, which so many 
labour leaders lack. But he is in no sense representa- 
tive of his class, out of which he will soon climb into a 
profession, that of an accountant, or lawyer, or man- 
ager. So that when he talks of ‘‘ cultural develop- 
ment,’’ we cannot help smiling as we think of what the 
docker, drawing 16s. a day and having no ship to 
work on, would do with himself. We fear he would 
not repair to the nearest library to read the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, or even the Spectator. But what a ‘‘ good 
press’’ Labour has nowadays! Compliments are 
showered on Mr. Bevin by judge and journalist; laugh- 
ter follows his lightest jest. Poor Sir Lynden 
Macassey rises with the air of counsel defending a 
criminal in the dock, which is what the capitalist is 
to-day. Even the judge’s smile changes to a frown, 
and most of the reporters put up their pencils. And 
then Mr. Keynes taxes the capitalists with being 
cowards! Poor devils, they are condemned before 
they are heard, as on the Coal Commission ! 


The revival of International Rugby Football has 
been attracting crowds, which are more likely to see 
good sport in the Rugby game than in the degraded 
ranks of professional Association. Wales, which 
seemed quite the best country, has been beaten by 
Scotland. France very nearly beat England, which 
lacks a sound three-quarter line. Tackling has been 
severe and effective this season, but really good com- 
bination, which is the prettiest part of the game, does 
not seem to exist. In the absence of tries, penalty and 
dropped goals have acquired an increased importance. 
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MASS HATRED. 


declared that he hated all nations, tribes, 
professions, and classes, and that all his love was 
reserved for individuals. This frank declaration has 
contributed, of course, to Swift’s reputation for cynic- 
ism: but, like most sayings of cynics it is, as a pre- 
sentment of the average mind, disagreeably true. 
Unfortunately it has to be expanded by the additional 
truth that the average man’s capacity of love for indi- 
yiduals is very limited, while his capacity for hatred is 
almost infinite. Byron said that he had little ‘‘ genius 
for friendship,’’ a deficiency which the average man 
shares with the poet, as anyone can verify for himself 
by counting on the fingers of one hand the number of 
his friends, as distinguished from friendlies. |The 
reason why love for others (apart from sexual passion) 
is so rare is to be found in the intense egotism of indi- 
viduals. The truth is that no man is much regarded 
by the rest of the world, except from interested motives. 
He that reflects how little he dwells upon the condition 
of others will realise how little the attention of others 
is attracted by himself. Unless you be one of the very 
few who dispense jobs or money, the utmost you have 
to hope or fear is to fill a quarter of an hour’s gossip 
in a club smoking-room or at a dinner-table. Multi- 
tudes pass before your eyes, who excite no sympathy, 
but only indifference or irrational aversion. To others 
you are one of them. But if love for others is very 
rare, hatred is very common, owing either to congeni- 
tal malice, or to the unphilosophical habit of generalis- 
ing from a particular personal experience. How often 
do you hear a man _ exclaiming, How I hate all 
lawyers! or all parsons! for no better reason than that 
he has lost a lawsuit, or been bored by a sermon. 

We are told much nowadays of ‘‘ mass production.’’ 
One of its chief products would appear to be mass 
hatred. Cant apart, all nations, as nations, hate one 
another, that is to say, all nations on the same plane of 
civilisation, who compete with one another, for nobody 
hates coloured nations, Africans, Indians, or Chinese. 
We may be afraid of their numbers: but we don’t hate 
them in the sense that we hate, or say we hate, Ger- 
mans, Americans, Frenchmen, Italians, and Belgians. 
We say advisedly, and in the nose of Lord Robert 
Cecil and the League of Nations men, that there is 
much mass hatred, moving out and in between 
Britain and all other nations. The producers of 
hatred are the and_ the 


this mass newspapers 
politicians, headlines and articles and speeches 
in the various legislative assemblies. We re- 


member that in 1895 the relations between England 
and France were very strained, even critical, 
Egypt. Kitchener had met Marchand at Fashoda, and 
by the tact of the two men war was averted. One 
afternoon London resounded with the raucous cries of 
news-boys flourishing a sheet, quickly pasted on every 
board, bearing the words, ‘‘ France climbs down!” 
A Frenchman in London bitterly remarked to us that 
it was that kind of journalism that made an Entente 
impossible. We are at present in some sort of diffi- 
culty with the United States over the Peace Treaty and 
the exchange. We read on the placard-board of a 
paper which we are told is sold by the million, “ More 
swank from Uncle Sam!’’ We are not sure whether 
gutter-snipe insolence is more or less offensive than the 
air of bland patronage assumed by other papers with 
their advice to ‘‘our good friends over the Atlantic.”’ 
All this applies equally to the language of foreign news- 
papers towards Britain. In gutter-snipe insolence 
some American newspapers easily beat ours, the 
Hearst organs, for instance, whose language 1s often 
so outrageous as to excite laughter. The tone adopted 
by Ministers and Parliament is, of course, more re- 
strained, if more insincere. But all sensible Ameri- 
cans must, we think, be revolted, or at least annoyed, 
by the fulsome flattery and windy talk about gratitude 
and perpetual friendship indulged in by statesmen. 
Certainly Britons are angered by it. The Prime 
Minister has, we fancy, spent more eulogy upon 
America’s than upon England’s part in the war. 


over 
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The cure for mass hatred produced by the press and 
the politicians is individual. acquaintance produced by 
steamers and railways. Many people say they hate 
Americans, and yet admit, if asked, that they know 
many charming Americans. Most people say they hate 
Germans and Austrians, and yet confess, if pressed, 
that they have known many very agreeable individuals 
of both nations—indeed the Austrians are the only 
polite people left in the world. Others again indulge 
themselves in a tribal hatred of Jews en masse, but 
avow that the Jews whom they know personally are 
clever and pleasant fellows. The cure for mass hatred 
is not the League of Nations, nor even the Interna- 
tional Labour Office established at Paris, though both 
these organisations will help by bringing individuals 
together. The only way to obliterate international 
hatred is by travel, by talk, by trade. 


THE CHURCH AND FINANCE. 


T can scarcely be questioned that at the present 

time the Ministry of the Church has lost its attrac- 
tion. At the older public schools it is quite exceptional 
to hear the Priesthood suggested as a possible career. 
The respective merits of the Army, the Navy, the Bar, 
Medicine, Politics, Literature, as possible professions, 
are freely discussed; but the Ministry seldom comes 
within the purview of the average schoolboy, or it is 
considered only to be instantly dismissed. Even at 
the Universities a similar reluctance is evinced. 

Apart from the undeniable trend towards agnos- 
ticism in religious matters, there is a more practical 
and cogent reason for the disinclination of the younger 
generation to regard the Ministry as a desirable 
career, and that is the inefficiency of the financial 
arrangements of the Church. . 

It is the purpose of this article to outline a scheme 
by which the administration of the Church’s finances 
may be placed upon a firm and sound basis. The 
following suggestions are put forward :— 

1. A strong central body should be formed, vested 
with full powers to deal with the finances of the Church 
of England as a whole. This body should consist of 
well-known laymen fully qualified by financial experi- 
ence and business training to undertake the administra- 
tion of the Church’s revenue. Liberal salaries should 
be paid to the members composing it, who should be 
required to give their whole time to their work. 

2. Parliamentary powers should be sought to pool 
as far as possible the existing endowments; the total 
resulting income to be administered by the Central 
Body. 

3. In thinly-populated rural areas steps should be 
taken to amalgamate neighbouring parishes into 
groups, each group to be served by one Incumbent. 

4. A sufficient and definite income should be 
guaranteed to every clergyman from the date of his 
ordination, irrespective of the parish to which he is 
licensed. At the present time the minimum should be 
£350 for a deacon, £450 for a priest. 

This is a very bald outline of a scheme which woul: 
need careful and minute working out in all its details. 
Let us deal with these suggestions one by one. 

1. Attempts have been, and are being, made to 
remedy the financial confusion of the Church’s adminis- 
tration, but these attempts are being undertaken by 
various dioceses in relation to the internal arrange- 
ments and in reference to the local necessities of each. 
Diocesan Boards of Finance have been set up in 
several dioceses (e.g., Lincoln and Salisbury), the 
financial secretary being in some cases a layman and 
in others a clergyman. These Boards operate inde- 
pendently of one another, with the result that different 
conditions obtain in different dioceses, which is an 
unfortunate arrangement. There does exist an organi- 
zation known as the Central Board of Finance, but 
its powers are limited, its range of action narrow, 
and its members do not include a sufficient proportion 
of laymen trained in business methods, or qualified by 
long financial experience, for the work imposed upon 
them. 
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2. Any attempt to pool the ancient endowments ot 
the Church must present no little difficulty. Legisla- 
tion is necessary, and considerable opposition woulJ 
be encountered immediately. Patrons, incumbents, 
and churchwardens would at first be very much dis- 
posed to resist any attempt to hand over the control 
of the parish endowments to another body. But serious 
situations call for drastic measures, and no one can 
deny that the present position of Church finance is 
extremely unsatisfactory. If the Church of England 
is to be placed upon a sound financial basis, drastic 
reorganisation is undoubtedly necessary. A wide and 
far-seeing outlook, a firm hand, and fearless action 
are needed in the existing crisis. It is therefore clear 
that a wise and comprehensive policy should be 
adopted, and pressure brought to bear upon any who 
from narrow motives are disposed to obstruct far- 
reaching measures of reconstruction. 

3. With regard to the third suggestion, namely the 
grouping of small adjacent parishes under one Incum- 
bent, the experience of Army Chaplains during the War 
has shown how much can be done in the way of dupli- 
cating services. In rural districts it is a matter of 
common observation that there are numerous tiny 
villages in close proximity to one another, each with 
its own parish church and parish priest. Many of 
these are poorly endowed, while some have endow- 
ments ridiculously large for the size of the parish. 
Why should not two, or in some cases three or more, 
be grouped under one Rector, who could be provided 
with an adequate or even generous stipend? If these 
groups were arranged with due care as to geographical 
distances, the ordinary visitation duties of the Incum- 
bent would present no difficulties. As regards the 
Sunday services, these could be arranged in one of 
three ways :—(a) the most central church of the group 
to be retained in use, and the remaining churches 
closed altogether; or (b) services to be held in the 
different churches in rotation; or (c) perhaps the best 
arrangement would be to hold shortened services at all 
the churches consecutively every Sunday morning at 
suitable hours; for instance, in the case of three amal- 
gamated parishes, the morning services would be held 
in one parish at (say) 9.30, in the second at 10.30, and 
in the third at 11.30. This is what many chaplains 
have found no difficulty in doing during the War. 
With the adequate stipend available, the Incumbent 
might be able to provide himself with a motor-car in 
order to get round his area easily and quickly. 

The total number of Incumbents being thus very 


considerably reduced, the Church of England would 


find itself in a position to maintain a small and efficient 
staff of clergy in circumstances of financial ease and 
comfort; instead of compelling an over-large estab- 
lishment to endure constant mental anxiety and the 
prospect of possible starvation for themselves and their 
families, thus rendering it impossible for them to carry 
out their ministry efficiently, or to devote themselves 
to the progressive pursuit of knowledge which forms 
so important a part of their work. 

4. The fourth suggestion is frankly based upon 
the principle which obtains in the Royal Army Chap- 
lains’ Department, namely, the payment of the clergy 
by seniority in length of service irrespective of the 
charge held. Thus every deacon, upon ordination, 
would receive a definite fixed income, to be increased 
upon his admission to the priesthood, with a fixed in- 
crement at stated intervals until his retirement. A 
definite age for retirement should be settled, and «a 
pension guaranteed at the end of his service. 

With this standardisation of the incomes of the. 
clergy, steps should be taken to abolish ‘* Security ot 
Tenure,’’ so that ecclesiastical authorities would be 
free to remove any Incumbent from a parish for which 
he proved himself unsuitable, and to post him to 1 
sphere better adapted to the exercise of his individual 

ifts. 

. Special appointments—such as those of Deans, 
Archdeacons, Rural Deans, &c.—would carry special 
pay in the form of an allowance payable only for the 
period during which the appointment is held. 

The money necessary for the payment of incomes, 
allowances, and pensions, would be secured by the 
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pooling of the total endowments of all the parishes in 
England, to which would be added the capital of the 
‘* Central Church Fund ’’ now in process of being 
raised. 

Reform is immediately imperative if the Church’s 
waning hold upon the nation is to be strengthened and 
renewed; if her clergy are to be rescued from the 
scandal of poverty and starvation, and their ranks re- 
filled with men of education and culture; and if the 
inequalities and injustices of the present system are to 
be finally removed. 


A MODERN VERSION OF OTHELLO. 


E have often wondered whether it might not be 

commercially worth while to re-write some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, modernising the style and popu- 
larising the matter with a strict regard to contempor- 
ary tastes and prejudices. There would seem to be a 
small fortune, say, in ‘ Macbeth,’ if the witches kept a 
cheiromantic establishment in Bond Street, and 1 
Duncan were a wealthy wool manufacturer in Brad- 
ford. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ with Antony as a 
prominent trade unionist, and Cleopatra as a leading 
lady of revue, might enthrall multitudes unlikely ever 
to show the slightest interest in a Roman triumvir and 
an Egyptian queen. Hamlet, defrauded of his rights 
by an uncle, and reconstructing the offence by means 
of a spiritualistic medium, is surely the possible hero 
of a successful play. In each case a happy ending 
could doubtless be devised, and nothing need be in- 
troduced to give to the proceedings too brutal an ap- 
pearance of truth. . 

Apparently there was something substantial in this 
fleeting idea of ours. For the authors of ‘ Carnival ’ 
at the New Theatre have taken the unlikeliest of all 
Shakespeare’s plays for popular treatment and have 
made a striking success of the business. ‘ Carnival ’ 
is ‘ Othello’ brought up to date, stripped of its offen- 
sive reality, and reduced to the level of a really enjoy- 
able evening’s entertainment. It is ‘ Othello’ with a 
happy ending and all the characters made ‘* sym- 


pathetic.’’ This modern Othello is not a_ black 
man, and he does not quite strangle Desdemona. He 
has, moreover, better cause for suspicion than the 


clumsy fellow of Shakespeare. His Desdemona really 
lies to him. She allows herself to be kissed not wisely 
but too well, and it is more by good luck than good 
management that she is able to assure her lord that 
no real harm has been done. It is to be observed how 
artfully Shakespeare’s crude material has been modi- 
fied in accordance with the needs of the modern public. 
Othello must have some obvious justification for his 
conduct, so Desdemona has a secret intrigue. But Des- 
demona must also be an adoring and faithful wife, in 
order that Othello may take her home (after the 
strangling) and live happily with her ever afterwards. 

We begin with the bad end of this new play, because 
it is a better play than most and merits criticism. As 
an honest tragedy, it might have figured as a really big 
achievement. From the rise of the curtain it heads 
directly towards a tragic climax of considerable in- 
tensity, and the faults which early become apparent 
are only the result of the wretched compromise which 
the authors have in view. Shakespeare’s Desdemon:i 
was innocent and loyal, but she was murdered. The 
modern Desdemona is morally guilty and incorrigibly 
deceitful, but she recovers when the public has had its 
final thrill. There is here a double falsehood. A 
better compromise, involving no dishonesty, would 
have been to make the wife guilty (without any of 
the ingenious shuffling, whereby she is shown as not 
so guilty after all) and to end on the tragic note. This 
would at least have prevented our authors from sup- 
plying us with a heroine who is everything by turns 
according to the needs of the situation. Miss Hilda 
Bayley’s way of dealing with this unsatisfactory char- 
acter is to present her as a waywardly inconsistent 
child who so obviously ought to be spanked rather 
than strangled that the dramatic tension is only with 
difficulty sustained in her presence. 
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Something too much of this. ‘ Carnival’ was not 
intended to be a great tragedy, but an ingeniously ex- 
citing theatrical contraption, which it undoubtedly is. 
The hero is one Silvio Steno, an actor who is produc- 
ing ‘ Otello’ at the Alfieri Theatre in Venice, with his 
wife Simonetta as Desdemona. He does not like 
Shakepeare’s play—or rather he likes it too much. 
The part takes hold of him against his better judg- 
ment. His ideas of love and honour and good sense 
all condemn the action of the Moor, and yet he is 
caught up in the whirlwind of the Moor’s passion. In 
the course of the day before the production Silvio’s 
suspicions are aroused by the conduct of his wife, 
whom he detects in a series of palpable falsehoods. At 
night he is compelled to leave the house for a few 
hours, and on returning finds that his wife is absent. 
She returns to find Silvio waiting for her with questions 
which she refuses to answer. In the third act we are 
in the green-room of the Alfieri Theatre. ‘ Otello’ is 
in progress with Silvio surpassing himself in the title- 
réle. Between the scenes he comes into the green- 
room and cross-examines various persons who have 
knowledge of the escapade of the previous night, and 
his worst suspicions are confirmed beyond any reason- 
able doubt. The position thus created is of great 
dramatic intensity. Silvio, made up as the Moor, is 
actually possessed by the passion of the Moor, almost 
losing his own identity; and, when he goes on to the 
stage for the final scene of the tragedy, we know that 
the mimic drama is to become a real one. 

The logical.climax is for the two tragedies, the 
mimic tragedy and the real one, to become indis- 
tinguishable. We should see Silvio staggering back 
from the stage with Othello’s phrases on his lips. The 
effect thus achieved would, we believe, have carried 
the play to success more inevitably than the bathos in 
which it actually collapses, especially as such a climax 
would have enabled the authors to portray Simonetta 
consistently and bring her really to some intelligible 
sort of life. | Desdemona, however, is revived by a 
doctor, explains her conduct satisfactorily, according 
to the usual conventions, and is carried home to sup- 
per by Silvio, who does not even pause to remove his 
make-up. We feel that the authors, with the imagina- 
tion and skill which they have shown in conceiving and 
executing their project, might so easily have done so 
much better. Mr. Matheson Lang, whose perform- 
ance in the last act is a very notable achievement, does 
his utmost to sustain the dramatic note after the col- 
lapse of the tragedy; but he cannot conceal from the 
judicious that his Pegasus has alighted in Wardour 
Street. Incidentally he also shows us how finely he 
might have played the tragic climax which the drama 
so insistently demands. 

‘Mr. Todd’s Experiment’ at the Queen’s Theatre 
is another play with an unusual scheme of construc- 
tion. Mr. Walter Hackett presents us with six little 
plays within the main play. We see the six little plays 
through a gauze screen in the wall. The first three 
illustrate passages in our hero’s youth as narrated by an 
old gentleman sitting in a room conveniently designed 
for the purpose. The old gentleman begins his story. 
Whereupon the stage goes dark and the story comes 
suddenly to life. The first three stories are love 
stories, and the next three are their sequels. Mr. 
Owen Nares has accordingly rather a busy time of it 
with three love affairs on his hands behind the gauze 
screen, and yet another one to deal with in the room 
with the queer shape. It is all very ingenious and 
holds the attention, in spite of the rather desultory 
nature of the proceedings. Mr. Hackett, indeed, uses 
here the methods of the cinema with excellent effect, 
achieving variety and movement without losing his 
dramatic thread, or distracting us from his purpose. 
But we do not advise anyone to follow his example. 
‘Mr. Todd’s Experiment’ is a freak success, not a 
model for dramatic authors. _ 

The experiment in question was a device by Mr. 
Todd for reviving the ambition of a young man pre- 
maturely old at thirty. Mr. Todd thinks it can be 


done by re-awakening the young man’s interest in his 
Up to a point the experiment suc- 
The young man is induced to remember the 


early love affairs. 
ceeds. 
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adventures in question-and stimulated to revisit the 
ladies in question. The visits are not as stimulating 
as was anticipated by the sanguine Mr. Todd. One 
of the ladies is now a peroxidised widow, another of 
them is a married woman looking for unblessed ad- 
ventures, and the third is a great actress who has to 
think of her career. However, the young man has by 
this time shaved off his beard and begun to encourage 
in himself a disposition to notice things, and there 
happens to be an affectionate and a pretty girl in the 
room with the queer shape. So there is soon a fourth 
love story, the sequel to which is obvious and definitive. 
This is a players’ play and a clever company take 
full advantage of the fact. Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Hol- 
man Clark, Miss Marion Lorne and Miss Meggie 
Albanesi all achieve a first-class with honours. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


T a moment when both poetry and criticism seems 

to be waning into insignificance and often to lack 
both sanity and penetration, a brief review of Matthew 
Arnold may prove opportune. For sanity, clarity, 
penetration were his essence. He was a Victorian 
pilot, expert, alert, watchful, who tried to steer many 
a craft across the deep waters; to change metaphors, 
if not a star of the first magnitude, he was certainly a 
signal lighthouse. Popularity he despised. As poet 
he sang to the skies, as critic he played the part of 
‘‘candid friend’’ and with an imaginative conscience 
all his own. No doubt his air was often irritatingly 
ambrosial, and sometimes he mistook ambrosia for 
manna. But persistently, strenuously, he held up and 
sought to attain the highest standard with an intense, 
if academic ardour. He dearly loved England and her 
dignity—and whom he loved he chastened, being quite 
as hard on himself as on his neighbours. As poet he 
gave us much in a limited range that is unforgettable, 
perfectly rhythmic though not always musical, clear- 
cut as a cameo, yet instinct with beauty, feeling, and 
pathos. As a critical interpreter of ideas he forged 
memorable phrases which still live and work despite 
a certain condescending shallowness about some of 
them. He was the fine flower of university life, ema- 
nating from a clerical centre, yet gradually widened and 
strengthened by contact with the big world which 
attuned him. He was a sort of cross between the col- 
lects and the Continent—at once ascetic and zsthetic. 
He had an imaginative conscience. 

Both poetry and criticism can be either assimilative 
or creative. Broadly, Arnold seems to us an assimi- 
lator. His restraint, seriousness, and veiled austerity 
sprang from his father’s example and his own sense of 
personal religion, inherent even when he grew unortho- 
dox and half pantheistic. His perfection of form was 
drawn from the unfailing fountains of Greece and 
Rome. His moralisation of Nature derived from his 
inherited affection for Wordsworth. His trochaic and 
anapestic unrhymed metres, his charming persiflage, 
his refrains of ‘‘ Philistinism,’’ of ‘‘Hellenism and 
Hebraism’’ are directly traceable to the unacknow- 
ledged Heine. His yearning for the still small voices, 
for the calm and comprehensiveness of Nature were 
drawn even more from the self-containing Goethe than 
from Wordsworth. Lucid, fastidious, refined and fine 
in ‘‘the grand style, ironically incisive,’’ much on 
Heine’s model, he is, however, seldom strictly origina- 
tive, though, as he has pointed out, there is creative- 
ness in style alone. On occasion indeed he exhibits that 
very self-complacent, patronising compassion which in 
other spheres he blames. Sensitively strong, he lacks 
spontaneity and by temperament, however much a re- 
naissance-reformer, he remained something of a puri- 
tan. Intellectually again, though he takes Macaulay 
to task for the appearance without the reality of hitting 
the right nai! on the head, he is himself thus many 
times an offender. Take, for instance, his estimate of 
Burns, which omits to quote his lyrical supremacy, in 
many respects resembling Heine’s. Take some of the 
little texts on which he strings his sermons. Take that 
queer-definition of poetry as ‘‘ a criticism of life ’’ (pro- 
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bably due to one of Goethe’s pronouncements), which 
is just what poetry is not—and our meaning is mani- 
fest. Nor was he happier in urging as the true test of 
poetry that it must be such as “‘ rightly’’ delights us, 
whereas the test surely is—as he virtually owns in his 
Milton Essay—whether the world is permanently de- 
lighted by it. Like Ruskin he constantly confuses art 
with morals and ethics with esthetics. In his recogni- 
tion, too, of the great faces in ‘‘ the literary Morgue ’ 

his intuition can be strangely defective, though his 
apercgus of Keats and Spinoza are masterpieces. Per- 
haps his criticism shone most with his own ‘‘ sweetness 
and light ’’ when he touched on politics and religion. 
But even here he pinned too much faith on formulas 
and panaceas—on ‘‘culture’’ and education. For he 
was a theorist, and so he did not always show foresight. 
He never perceived, open as his mind was and quick 
his vision, that the middle-class would not always re- 
main dissenters or that the working-class could rebel 
against religion, or that a Government might arise 
hostile to property and stability. But he did descry the 
comparative breakdown of that middle class as a gov- 
erning force and the insatiable appetite for ‘‘ claptrap’’ 
of an unreined Democracy. He did perceive the weak 
points of a canting ‘‘Liberalism’’ and he discerned the 
upper class’s abdication of leadership. | Moreover, he 
was a transformer as well as an adapter. From France 
he took the didacticism of Sainte Beuve and moulded it 
into an Oxford lecture. He acclimatised Goethe’s pas- 
sionless analysis to insular habits. And, if as poet he 
taught us to see ourselves as God may see us, as critic 
he schooled us*to see ourselves as others see us and 
others to see us as we see them. In the process his 
bias towards German Wéissenschaftlichkeit, purged of 
rough militarism, would scarcely suit the present hour 
any more than Carlyle’s blind pro-Prussianism. But 
throughout he was real idealist as opposed to a mere 
idealogue. He always perceived more than even two 
sides to any question, while the saving grace of a 
humour which could transmute a Platonic into a Gilber- 
tian dialogue is unique. His very pedantries are pleas- 
ing, and the philosophical satire of ‘Friendship’s 
Garland’ immortal. An artist by power of symmetry 
and selection, he is not one by power of construction. 
An artist in rhythm, he is not one in music, and his 
lyrical gift, even in ‘Empedocles,’ is defective. But an 
arresting power he remains as a headmaster in the 
school of life infinitely earnest and infinitely playful, 
fruitfully suggestive. 

We once heard him say that his poems never brought 
him in sixpence, and that he was thus driven into 
exegesis. What a loss for poetry! ‘The Forsaken 
Merman’ alone, one of his first and finest works, is a 
pearl of price with a fanciful pathos about it which we 
miss afterwards. | His memorial verses with their 
radiant sorrow and tears of hope hold us like a rainbow. 
The ‘Rugby Chapel,’ the ‘Thyrsis’ (commemorating 
Clough), the lines on Rachel’s, on Heine’s grave, 
are haunting, especially the last, from which we cannot 
but quote the passage about England :— 


‘‘ Yes, we arraign her, but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal, 
Bearing on shoulders immense 
Atlantean, the load, 

Wellnigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.’’ 


Rarely disentangling his poesy from thought or 
fate, he has three recurrent strains which run like a 
thread through it all, purging passion and setting « 
halo on sorrow. The first is the inmost longing for 
resigned peace, the second the wooing of it in nature 
and great books more than in the eternisations of Art, 
the third his pity for young lives nipped in their prime. 
This last finds its supreme expression in ‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum,’ the only one of his tragedies that really vi- 
brates. When Sohrab had closed his dying eyes, 
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‘‘ Deep, heavy gasps quivering through all his frame 

Convulsed him back to life, he open’d them 

And fixed them feebly on his father’s face; 

Till now all strength was ebb’d and from his limbs 

Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world.”’ 

We have short shrift. If we turn to his prose criti- 
cism we find that often he over-rides habits which are 
crystallised ideas by abstract ideas, and that in rating 
the middle-class he forgets that decency and order.are 
ideas as fundamental as ‘‘ sweetness and light,’’ and 
that these discipline straight but surer far than a vague 
culture. In ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ in ‘St. Paul and 
Protestantism,’ which touches the core of Christianity, 
in ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ which deals with 
humanism, this drawback sometimes detracts from illu- 
mination. 

And it should be remembered through all that Arnold, 
who began by being secretary to Lord Lansdowne, was 
early chained, with a resigned weariness which could 
yet extract the sweet from the bitter, to a school-in- 
spectorship. Never did drudgery bear fairer fruit. 
From first to last he relied on an inward heaven, even 
when most in company with the outer shows of 
existence :— 


‘“Ah! not little, when pain 
Is most quelling, and man 
Easily quelled, and the fine 
Temper of genius so soon 
Thrills at each smart, is the praise 
Not to have yielded to pain! 
No small boast, for a weak 
Son of mankind, to the earth 
Prison’d by the thunder, to rear 
His bolt-scath’d front to the stars.”’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


IECEMEAL legislation which interferes with the 

working of economic,laws usually produces a re- 
action which creates as much difficulty as the problem 
which it was originally intended to solve. During 
the War, we frankly admit, economic laws of supply 
and demand could not safely be allowed to have fuil 
play. Government control was necessary in those 
times of general shortage; but it was never more than 
a necessary evil. People may find it very soothing to 
enjoy property or supplies under a system of official 
protection, but the longer that this protection con- 
tinues, the further we drift away from a_ healthy 
normal existence. We knew a long time ago that 
Parliament could do anything except convert a man 
into a woman, and in recent years we have learnt a 
good deal about what Parliament can do. Parliament 
has decided how much rent shall be paid, what prices 
are to be paid for food, and soon. Now we are slowly 
coming to realise that this kind of Parliamentary in- 
terference, however necessary it was during the war, 
produces a legacy of other problems which even the 
omnipotence of Parliament is unable to solve. 

The present acute shortage of houses is very 
largely due to War legislation, which interfered in the 
normal relations between landlord and tenant. Land- 
lords have for years been prevented from obtaining 
possession of their houses, and their rents have been 
arbitrarily held down. Thus has Parliament proved 
its power. © But economic laws have had their re- 
venge, and the shortage of houses is the result. At 
present our legislators seem still to labour under the 
impression that they can interfere indefinitely with the 
natural working of supply and demand. Yet another 
Act has been placed on the Statute Book to protect 
the tenant. It is high time that our legislators studied 
the reaction which their efforts have caused. We can- 
not revert to normal conditions at once, but none the 
less the free working of economic laws should be the 
national goal. 

The Increase of Rent Act, 1915, as amended last 
year, restricted the rents of all ‘‘ working class ”’ 


houses, using that much-abused term in its broadest 
In the Metropolitan Police district, all houses 


sense. 
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of a rental up to £70 a year, come under its pro- 
visions. For these houses the maximum rent is 10 
per cent over the ‘‘ standard rent,’’ i.e., the rent 
charged before the outbreak of war. This Act has 
been continued till March, 1921, and, unless political 
sanity returns, it seems likely to be permanent, since 
Labour is determined to support the new vested in- 
terest, namely, that of the protected tenant, and no 
party seems willing to incur the odium of preaching 
the consequences. In addition, landlords are still un- 
der the severest restrictions in the matter of obtaining 
possession of their property. Tenants are ‘* dug in ”’ 
as firmly as ever—and plenty of them are profiteering 
by letting rooms and other expedients. Landlord bait- 
ing is no doubt a delightful sport for politicians and 
agitators. But the problem has to be faced how fresh 
landlords under existing conditions are to be created. 
All last year our Government was busy trying to con- 
vert local authorities into landlords. |The scheme 
failed, as all nationalisation schemes fail when put to 
the test. The bribe of £150 to private builders is also 
failing to produce sufficient new landlords. Is it net 
time that Parliament looked facts in the face? 

The bed-rock fact is that house-letting, whether by 
local authorities or individuals, has become unre- 
munerative. The so-called working-classes have to 
be taught that, if they persist in paying charity rents, ° 
they will get very few new houses. Every item of a 
landlord’s or builder’s expenditure has about doubled 
in price. Yet for houses of £70 a year or less only 
an increase of 10 per cent. is permitted, and as_ to 
houses above the limits, they are to a large extent 
unmarketable, owing to domestic difficulties. There 
is, for instance, plenty of Rouse property vacant in 
Belgravia, but so long as our maidens insist upon 
being ‘‘ young ladies ’’ in offices and crushing them- 
selves and other people in trains upon their daily 
journeys, so long will the large houses remain empty. 
The people who could afford to live in Belgravia con- 
tinue to compete for small flats, and hotel accommo- 
dation, not because they like them, but because a 
servantless existence in a big house is not attractive. 
Domestic servants cannot be provided by Act of Par- 
liament. But whatever be the cause and remedy, the 
fact has to be faced that there are at present no signs 
that the shortage of the kind of houses that people re- 
quire is being in any way adequately met. 

The tragedy is that nobody has the courage to drive 
home to the public the obvious moral that a prolonged 
interference with economic laws causes trouble from 
which the public must suffer. At the present time, 
Labour as a political force, is doing all it can to abuse 
and to strangle Capital. Nationalisation, of whatever 
form, is merely a means of getting rid of the capitalist. 
Yet Labour has never yet discovered any means by 
which under the Socialist régime the fresh capital re- 
quired for progress is to be obtained. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the housing problem. Politicians 
may vent their wrath upon landlords as they please; 
the inevitable consequence is a shortage of landlords. 
There is no school like that of experience, and before 
long even politicians may come to realise that land- 
lords and capitalists have their place in the sun as 
well as tenants and labourers, and, further, that pro- 
longed interference with landlords and capitalists re- 
duces their number, and therefore the quantity of ac- 
commodation and money available for public use. A 
few days ago representatives of the Trade Union Con- 
gress waited upon Dr. Addison, in order to urge the 
Government to provide more houses. The Minister 
of Health wisely pointed out that the remedy lay 
largely in the hands of Labour itself, but he did net 
show the delegates why so few people were anxious 
to become landlords. He thus missed a great oppor- 
tunity of teaching Labour the elementary lesson that 
landlord-baiting, though doubtless excellent sport, re- 
sults in a shortage of houses just in the same way as 
lion-hunting in India has made a lion a rare object 
there to-day. 

However enormous becomes the housing staff of the 
Ministry of Health, and however many Acts of Par- 
liament are passed, we can see no solution of the 
shortage in houses until politicians come to realise 
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that their goal should be the emancipation of land- 
lords from the restrictions imposed during the War. 
That goal cannot be reached at once, but progress 
thither ought to be made without delay. Hold out a 
prospect of release from restrictions; then landlords 
and therefore houses will increase in number, and by 
that means competition will again set in and reduce 
rents once more. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


JOHN AND JONATHAN. 
[A letter to Mr. Edward I. Wade, Chicago, U.S.A.] 


Sir,—Coming from one of good English stock I was 
very surprised to read your letter in the SatuRDAy RE- 
VIEW of some weeks ago and fully concur in the replies 
thereto that have been published, apart from any abuse 
contained therein. 

If America had not—at the eleventh hour—come into 
the war we might (though I do not think so) have been 
beaten by Germany; but had we, and England become 
a German colony, would it have been so very long be- 
fore your great United States suffered the same fate? 
I trow not! 

‘‘Uncle Sam left with the bag to hold,’’ and a very 
full one too! How much did you make out of the belti- 
gerents before you found yourselves (in self-respect) 
obliged to be not ‘‘ too proud to fight ’’? 

England alone lost more-in killed than the States ever 
succeeded in putting into the firing line, and, as your 
own chiefs have admitted, some 75 per cent. of all your 
men were brought over in British bottoms ; yet we don’t 
brag that ‘‘ we won the war’’—nor, I’m sure, does 
General Pershing* or Admiral Sims, two fine men of 
whom you may well be proud. 

I can assure you it is of no interest or pleasure to us 
to know that you once voted for Wilson, and I might 
with equal (perhaps more) truth paraphrase your state- 
ment, and say that ‘‘ America will remain friends with 
England so long (and no longer) as it is to America’s 
interests to do so! ”’ 

I believe that my countrymen generally do sincerely 
desire true friendship not only with America, but with 
all mankind; such letters as yours, however, are not 
calculated to bring peace,, and it surpasses my com- 
prehension why you should have written it. You 
roundly insult us therein, and then, strange to say, seem 
to be astonished and offended that you ‘‘ get a little of 
your own back ’’; it is a case of ‘‘ cet animal est trés 
méchant, quand on I’attaque il se défende’’! Really 
for an American you show a_ remarkable lack of 
humour ! 

I have met in my time many charming Americans, 
particularly from the South, but can assure you from 
my own and friends’ experiences that many who came 
over here disgusted everyone by their unwarranted brag 
and bluster; on the other hand, many of those who saw 
sufficient and had the sense and ability to learn, mark 
and inwardly digest what they found on this side were 
compelled to form a very different opinion of ourselves 
and our deeds from what you appear to hold—or is it 
merely your sense of ‘‘fun’’ and another attempt to 
indulge in the game of ‘‘ twisting the Lion’s tail’’ or 
‘‘pulling John Bull’s leg,’’ which so many of our coun- 
trymen are understood to delight in? 

I have relatives and friends in the States from whose 
letters and the papers sent me I am glad to say that, 
however many such as you there may be, there is 
large number who have better feelings, not to say more 
sense and decency, than you appear to have in this 
particular matter. 

As to our treatment of Sinn Feiners I will not go 
into details, but can without the slighest hesitation 
affirm that no other country in the world and certainly 
not the States (where machine guns are used on strikers 
and niggers are lynched) would have treated them so 


*General Pershing in a recent speech claimed for America the 
distinction of furnishing the finest troops participating in the world 
war, and stated it was a distinction conceded by the English and 
French.—Epw. I. Wane. 
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** softly,’’ and allowed them such licence. Ask Admiral 
Sims for his opinion on the subject. In any case, 
when you have given a Republic to the Phillipines— 
where there is no ‘‘ Ulster question ’’ to hinder it— 
and have satisfactorily settled your negro question, 
to say nothing of Hayti, the Danish West Indies, etc., 
it will be time enough for you to cast stones at us 
about Ireland, Egypt and India, and until then, I’d 
say, “‘ Physician, heal thyself.’’ 

Was it not the English (and the Dutch) who founded 
the United States, and is it not the hyphenates who 
spoil it! I thought a true American was one who 
was 100 per cent. American: why then do you tolerate 
the Irish-Americans, German-Americans, etc., whose 
chief concern appears to be not the States but the 
country of their origin and who are disturbers of the 
peace of the world? I never hear of English-Americans, 
Scotch-Americans, Welsh-Americans, and, so far as 
I know, there are no Ulster-Americans, although the 
noisy, intriguing Irish Americans would have you be- 
lieve they speak for all Ireland. Who are the princi- 
pal agitators in your strikes, who founded Tammany, 
etc., etc. ? What would you say if an Englishman were 
to carry on such a propaganda in England about some 
American question as you allow Valera (who is an 
American) to carry on in the States about Ireland? 
Why, you’d want to kill us all! 

Think it over. 

F. C. Bray. 


THE GREAT ‘‘I AM’”’ ON AMRITSAR. 


Sir,—In its issue of to-day the great ‘‘ I am”’ of 
Printinghouse Square renews its attack on Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer and on General Dyer in an article which ends 
as follows: ‘‘ The Times suffers no dictation, from any 
official quarter, in regard to the discharge of its public 
duty.”’ And this from the journal which Mr. Lloyd 
George called a threepenny edition of the Daily Mail! 
However that may be, the worst of it is that other 
journals and the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are being hypnotised by the great ‘‘ I am,’’ which 
writes of Amritsar as if she was all that fancy painted 
her, notwithstanding the fact that her badmashes are 
going about the town with ‘‘ the bland hyena’s laugh,”’ 
now that the baiting of English officials in India has 
become their favourite pastime. 

DonaLp Norman REID. 


BOLSHEVISM AT HOME. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, is 
quite right in drawing attention to the real menace 
of Bolshevism in this country. The Clyde and South 
Wales are the most inflammable centres, but the Bol- 
shevik propaganda is being carried on throughout the 
country, and especially in the industrial areas. 

Very few people have any conception of the methods 
and ramifications of the Extremist labour movement, 
or of the way in which it is capturing the management 
and control of old-established and respectable Trade 
Unions. This revolutionary movement has its own 
system of education, starting with the Central Labour 
College, which the Master of Balliol, as Chairman of 
the Adult Education Committee, kindly recommended 
should be subsidised by the Treasury, though it teaches 
undiluted Marxism, its branch colleges and corres- 
pondence classes down to the Proletarian Sunday 
Schools. It has its own press, the number of extremist 
papers is very large, and as to the views expressed 
the Labour Leader becomes by comparison a mere 
organ of bourgeois respectability. | Above all, it has 
ample funds, provided partly through the hold of its 
leaders on the Trade Unions, and partly undoubted; 
by the enemies of England both within and without 
the Empire. 

Action by the Government in the case of some ot 
this open sedition is necessary; but a much greater need 
is for widespread economic educational work among 
the people. That is what the British Empire Union 
is endeavouring to supply. No one can be surprised ii 
the workers should swallow greedily the fallacies of 
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Marx or the pictures of Russia as a Bolshevist Utopia, 
constantly placed before them by clever speakers, when 
the other side is never presented to them. 

The Union is striving, should it receive sufficient sup- 
port, to carry on educational campaigns in all the big 
industrial areas. Its speakers have already met with 
much success; for one thing is certain—however, they 
may be misled by agitators, the vast majority of the 
British people are in no way revolutionary at heart. 

REGINALD WILSON. 
General Secretary, 
British Empire Union, 
346, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SURPLUSAGE OF WOMEN. 


Sir,—According to the latest statistics there are 
1,000,000 more women than men, of marriageable age. 

Statisticians, like small boys, see ‘‘thousands of cats 
in our back garden’’; but there is always some truth 
in lies of this dimension. And altering the divorce 
laws won’t alter the fact, which is a very grave 
menace. - 

Can you suggest a remedy? Can anyone put this 
thing right? I have thought of a means of lessening 
the trouble. 

(a) Let all emigration societies send out only women 
for five years. 

(b) Let benevolent societies (Waifs and Strays, Dr. 
Barnardo, Church Army, Salvation Army) emi- 
grate only girls for five years. 

(c) Let the Government conscript and emigrate for 
three-five years, all young women between 
18-23, who are unmarried and have not begun 
a professional training. They could be paid a 
living wage, found work, repatriated in three 
years, and given a bonus. This is not a cure, 
but an alleviation. 

HELEN GREENE. 


THE MEN FIRST! 


Sir,—The apotheosis of women, just after our meii, 
have won a terrible war, is surprising, but it is cer- 
tainly the case. We all wish, that England had been 
made fit for our heroes to live in, but women sit like 
leeches, in ‘‘ cushy ”’ jobs, and men tramp the streets, 
looking for work. Influential ladies pass their time, 
‘placing ’’ young ladies in easy work, under the 
‘“ new conditions ’’ at outrageous wages. It would 
be better if these ladies looked after the morals and 
manners of these young women rather than their 
‘‘ outings ’’ and amusements. The ex-service women 
add the most colossal ‘‘ cheek ’’ and conceit to their 
other impersonations, and it is only those who don’t 
wish to hear that are deaf to the complaints by the 
unfortunate employers, of the upset of all comfort and 
domestic life. Some fault lies with people quite able 
to afford the difference in wages, who still keep two or 
three parlourmaids, and a chauffeuse. Naturally «i 
man, often with wife and children, wants more money 
than a single woman, and why do the clubs still em- 
ploy maids? No doubt they look very smart in their 
silk stockings and buckled shoes, but surely a man’s 
club ought to be the first to employ the fighting men, 
even if disabled. Lord Haig is still fighting, fighting 
hard for his officers and men, and asks for £500,000. 
| hope the new rich, and the new poor, will both give 
generously. I see from the Morning Post, that two 
million is left over from the King’s Fund, and Lord 
Haig’s Fund is given £100,000. Why not the whole 
half-million asked for? I see that the School for the 
Training of Women, has £500,000, as well as the 
surplus of Queen Mary’s.Fund for Women. Are the 
women more important than the men, I wonder. 

The Trades Unions, with their usual selfishness, re- 
fuse to let these disabled men join their union, as they 
want to keep. the civilian homes safe. What utter 
brutality! Where would the civilian home have been, 
if the Huns had come here? And these men know as 
well as anyone, what a near thing it was. Would it 
be too much to suggest that the funds of the unions, 
out of their superabundance, gave something to the 
men who got maimed and disabled fighting for them? 

A. S. B. 
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COUNCIL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Sir,—Teachers in elementary schools will be very 
grateful to Mr. Stephen Coleridge for his generous 
tribute which appeared in your last issue. Their 
opportunities for service to Church and State are indeed 
unrivalled, yet so poor is their pay that one with whom 
I am intimately acquainted—a University graduate and 
a Head Master of a London school of nearly twenty- 
five years standing, receives, all told, less than £340 
per annum. 

For him is no club, theatre, concerts, or travel, and 
all that these mean to an educated man; he, unfortu- 
nately, ‘‘ is drawn from the class that does not dine 
at the Manor House, or go to tea at the Rectory ”’; 
and there remains only for him the anxious struggle 
to make two ends meet, ‘‘ res angusta domi,’’ and—- 
the SaturDAy REVIEW. 

THETA. 


RE-MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Chesterton’s treatise on 
divorce you lay stress on the distinction between the 
contractual and the sacramental view of marriage. Is 
not this an unreal distinction, or at least one without 
much bearing on the questions now raised with regard 
to the law of marriage and divorce? Conscientious 
persons who go through the rather dreary form of civil 
marriage before a registrar take the proceedings seri- 
ously, and regard the agreement entered into as in 
the fullest sense morally binding. So do persons who 
are married in church, these latter at the same time 
declaring their belief that the observance of the agree- 
ment is part of their duty to God. What more is, or 
can be, meant when the marriage ceremony is termed 
a sacrament? The essence of the transaction is the 
same in both cases. 

Those who argue that, because matrimony is held 
to be a sacrament, the marriage tie is indissoluble seem 
to forget that among the Roman Catholics, who are 
the great upholders of the sacramental view, the Pope 
has always claimed and exercised the power to. dis- 
solve marriages. Civis. 

[This is true; but what is equally true, but not very 
creditable to the Roman Church, is the fact that the 
Pope has only dissolved the marriages of rich or in- 
fluential people. —Ep. S.R.] 


‘“‘RED” PUSSY. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 2oth January Mr. E. 
Brightstone says that it appears to him that Prohibi- 
tion has ‘‘ advantages so decided, especially social and 
economic, that it must soon be put upon a level with 
Free Trade and Nationalisation.”’ 

Within the past few days two prominent Labour 
leaders, from the platform, have stated that, in their 
opinion, Prohibition in this country would lead to a 
revolution. Well, it would be well to know, taking 
into consideration that Labour is generally credited 
with some desire for a reversal of the present condition 
of things, if a revolution would be classed by Mr. 
Brightstone as a social and economic advantage! And 
the industrial unrest caused in the U.S.A., to say 
nothing of the recent deaths from wood spirit, would 
surely not be classed as an advantage to the country— 


a blessing brought about by prohibition. 
A. J. BucKkLe. 


WHERE IS OXFORD? 


Sir,—In his defence of Oxford your correspondent 
Mr. F. R. R. Burford writes of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Walter Raleigh, and the late Sir William 
Osler as Oxford dons of world-wide reputation. Mr. 
Burford can hardly claim for Oxford the honour of 
having produced Sir Walter Raleigh or the late Sir 
William Osler. The former is a Cambridge man and 
was a member of the same college as Rupert Brooke, 
while the late Sir William Osler was first at Toronto 
and afterwards became Professor at the McGill Uni- 
versity. Both Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir William 


Osler went to Oxford in 1904 when 43 and 55 years 
old respectively. 
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As to the late Mr. James Flecker, one of the three 
Oxford War poets he names, it is significant that in 
Mr. J. C. Squire’s introduction to the ‘ Collected 
Poems of James Elroy Flecker’ Mr. Frank Savery, an 
old Oxford friend of Flecker, is quoted as saying that 
‘‘ Cambridge, where he [Flecker] went to study Orien- 
tal languages in preparation for his consular career, 
did more for him. . . . he was more independent there 
than he had been at Oxford.”’ 

R. L. SHEPparp. 


TENNYSON. 


Sir,—I am not much concerned with the views of 
your ‘‘ Georgian ’”’ (7th February, p. 135) when they 
relate to matters of opinion. But I do not think he 
can have read ‘ In Memoriam ’ lately, since he writes 
that Tennyson ‘‘ blew science back into its cheerless 
laboratory.’’ With all deference I suggest that this is 
just what he did not do. ‘In Memoriam ’ contains the 
only tolerable popularisation of science that I know of 
in poetry, unless Lucretius was widely read by his con- 
temporaries. A dozen happy phrases bring science 
and such philosophy as that benighted age possessed 
before the reader, whose attention had, I fear, been 
secured by such orgies of sentimentalism as ‘ The May 
Queen.’ 

That it is no advantage to be an accurate observer 
is a Georgian point of view. One may, perhaps, hint 
that the new Georgian vision seems at first sight to be 
obscurity, and in this age of hurry takes more time 
than the old lucidity. 

‘* The Victorians insist on being eminent,’ and that 
is sad. What is also sad is that the Georgians insist 
on being read, and pride themselves on being unread- 
able. That, alas! is how it strikes a 

VICTORIAN. 


A COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


Sir,—Mr. Hackett certainly puts up a good defence 
for his two quotations : indeed, the authorities are so 
well matched (though my edition of Shelley has the 
sanction of William Michael Rossetti) that it may be 
left to modern taste to discern between the readings, 
as Mr. Hackett does in so interesting a manner. I 
should prefer to read ‘‘buds,’’ however; buds, we 
know, can be wakened by rain and not without it, 
whereas birds do not require cold-pigging to get them 
up in the morning. In the second quotation, as fhe 
second line is evidently an iteration of the first, 
glory ’’’ and ‘‘ dust’’ correspond to ‘*‘ God ”’ and 
‘* man,’’ and seem the better metaphor. 

The last line of this much-quoted stanza is of course, 
‘* The youth (or soul) replies: ‘ I can,’ ” and of these 
two readings there are so many examples that once 
more the choice may be left to taste. 

THE REVIEWER. 


ORIENTATION. 


Sir, — The writer of ‘‘ At Random”’ in last 
week’s Observer is delighted to have a dig at you over 
“Orientation,’’ of which he says you don’t know the 
meaning. I agree with you that it is a vile journalistic 
phrase, but I’m afraid the random scribbler is right, 
and you are wrong, about the meaning. You no 
doubt were thinking of 

- “* Exoriere aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor,”’ 

and interpreted the word as rising or springing from. 
The original meaning was turning towards the east, 
and it became a term in architecture, ‘‘ the orientation 
of a church”’ being used by Fergusson. It came, 
however, to have another meaning, that of taking 
one’s bearings by the sun, and so of ascertaining one’s 
relative position towards something or somebody. 
Whether in this sense it is a nautical term, and how 
it crept into the slang of political journalism, I do not 
know. PENIALINUS. 


[The random scribbler and our correspondent are 
right: we did not know the meaning of the word. 
Now that we do know it, we repeat our protest against 
the use of a long and unusual Latin word for such an 
excellent and explicit phrase as ‘‘taking one’s bear- 
ings.”"—Ep. S.R.] 
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A FAMILIAR PERIOD. 


Fox, First Lord Holland. By the Earl of 
Ichester. 2 vols. John Murray. 32s. net. 
ne period coincident with Henry Fox’s career 

(1735 to 1763), is as familiar to all who are in- 
terested in politics as any thirty years in our history, 
better known, indeed, than any subsequent three 
decades, and for good reason. The reign of George 
II, which it practically covers, was one of dramatic 
interest, both on account of the famous characters on 
the stage, Walpole, Newcastle, Carteret, Pitt, Fox, 
Hardwicke, and because of the striking events, the Pre- 
tender’s Rebellion, the wars with France and Spain, 
culminating in the Seven Years War, in which we 
wrested India and Canada from the French. Of contem- 
poraries, Horace Walpole, Hervey, Hardwicke, New- 
castle, the first Lord Holland himself, have all written 
copiously about their own times. Amongst historians, 
Macaulay, Lord Fitzmaurice, and Lord Rosebery, 
have written these thirty years down to the bone. 
Even his exceptional sources of information have not 
enabled Lord Ilchester to tell us anything new about 
Henry Fox or his contemporaries of sufficient import- 
ance to justify this biography: and we must be for- 
given for saying that Lord Ilchester’s skill and style 
as a narrator only suffer by comparison with the great 
writers we have mentioned. 

Luckily, however, there are probably many who 
have not read Horace Walpole’s Memoirs and Letters, 
or Macaulay’s Essays, or Rosebery’s Chatham. To 
them Lord Ilchester’s volumes will be interesting and 
instructive. The only new historical fact which we 
have gleaned was that George II sacrificed his son 
Cumberland to save his own face in the matter of the 
Treaty of Klosterzevern. The peace was certainly a 
disgraceful one for England: but there appears to be 
no doubt that the King’ had given the Duke of Cum- 
berland specific instructions to agree to it, and then 
threw him over when it was found that the treaty ex- 
cited a howl of execration. In other words, the King 
repudiated his own instructions and his own son when 
he found that the peace was unpopular. George II 
was physically brave; but what a dirty, cowardly, 
little cad he was in politics! 

The most interesting facts in Lord IIchester’s book 
are: personal, not political. It is, for instance, amus- 
ing to read that Holland House, which belonged to 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, and then to Edwardes, after- 
wards Lord Kensington, was, after the deaths of Addi- 
son and Lord Warwick in 1722, let out in lodgings, and 
that Shippen, then a youngster, ‘lived there in rooms. 
Deeply interesting, too, to us is the evidence that Ed- 
mund and Will Burke borrowed money from Lord 
Holland. Alas, poor Edmund! From whom did he 
not borrow that would lend? When Henry Fox pro- 


He 


posed to marry Lady Caroline Lennox, her father the 


Duke of Richmond was furious, and spoke of the 
suitor (who had been ten years in Parliament) as “‘ a 
footman’s son.”’ This was pretty well from the 
grandson of a French prostitute to the son of his 
grandfather’s homme d’affaires. Sir Stephen Fox 
was in the Court of Charles II pretty much what Lord 
Knollys was in the late reign. With characteristic 
courage and persistence Henry Fox carried off the 
Duke’s daughter. 
Interesting, too, is the woodcut showing the 
three houses which Lord Holland built for him- 
self on the North Foreland, and which inspired 
Gray’s ‘Impromptu.’ They are the Kingsgate, 
the Castle, and the Convent, now severally in- 
habited by Mr. Charles Lawrence, Lady Avebury, and 
Colonel Campbell. Lord Holland’s end was sad; dis- 
appointed of his earldom, and harassed by the scan- 
dalous debts of those two heartless debauchees, Ste- 
phen and Charles Fox. We must protest against 
Lord Ilchester’s eccentricity in writing Foxs and 
Lennoxs. The plural of fox is foxes, as the plural of 
box is boxes, and of Cox Coxes, and of Lennox Len- 
noxes. If a man’s name happens to be that of a common 
animal, he must put up with the common spelling, to 
alter which is not one of the privileges of the peerage. 
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MANNERS IN LITERATURE. 
Sir Roger de Coverley and other Pieces. By Sir J. 


G. Frazer. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
A Thin Ghost and Others. By M. R. James. Arnold. 
4s. 6d. net. 


ERY great writers, like very great men, do not 

require manners, nor in the general way are they 
likely to possess them. For the fire in them has 
a way of burning up even beautiful unrealities. In- 
considerable writers have to do without manners, be- 
cause their literary gait is intrinsically hurried, awk- 
ward or stumbling. They have not time to take the 
air, to ruffle a silk handkerchief, and to hang a per- 
fumed cane from a leisured wrist. There are a for- 
tunate few, however, to whom writing is in a sort a 
pleasant saunter through an agreeable countryside. 
These are neither jolted by inexplicable bounds of the 
uncontrolled Pegasus, nor driven with a bearing-rein, 
by that wicked horse-coper poverty. Literature is for 
them a withdrawing room, a place for amiable relaxa- 
tion after the hard work of the day. Here in the 
company of the fair they can unbend with stories an} 
gestures that do not offend, while charming, the 
female ear. But they succeed only in reaching a 
wider circle, where they possess in themselves quali- 
ties which have successfully grappled with the world 
of every-day. They may roar you as gently as suck- 
ing doves, but they are only to be entreated to roar 
again, if they are in truth lions, whose supremacy is 
in other fields readily acknowledged. 

Two such are the authors of ‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley and other Literary Pieces,’ and ‘ A Thin Ghost and 
others.’ But before venturing into their charming 
after-dinner company, let us dismiss the idea that their 
manners are those of persons who write with the pens 
of gentlemen. Dryden and Scott, both noblemen of 
letters, complimented the one Buckhurst, the othe: 
Byron, on being able to condescend to literature, as 
though a peerage gave its possessor the right to pa- 
tronize not only the poet, but the Muse. The Muse, 
however, being a goddess, makes short shrift of such 
pretensions. There is, she observes, no patent ot! 
nobility at the disposal of any earthly monarch, that 
can live with the leaves conferred by Apollo. To en- 
croach on her attention on the strength of a coronet is 
to be snubbed unmercifully in the light of her crown. 
Sir James Frazer and Dr. James are incapable of this, 
or indeed of any other literary vulgarity. They ap- 
proach the severe Lady with an easy and polished de- 
ference that she cannot well resist. She is, in fact, 
secretly tickled to find that men of such eminence pro- 
fess themselves her subjects. She has (alas !) so many 
wild, such unkempt adorers! She is well aware that 
poets are inevitably in trouble with their linen, and 
she is disposed in advance to forgive their inattention 
to their hair. She has long known this weakness of 
her chosen, and has half-sighingly taken for granted 
that a well-turned sonnet will not keep company with 
a well-turned leg. But when she perceives among her 
ragged, or at best violently attired court, two per- 
fectly composed men of fashion, not popinjays, but in 
a good cloth of a neat though solid cut, her womanly 
heart is melted. She is ready with a welcome for eyes 
not embarrassingly radiant, but with a steady and 
benevolent brightness, for hands that have the cool ap- 
pearance of practice in guiding, as well as the pen, 
other potent instruments. In short, she is enchanted 
to have manners about her. She will not admit, in- 
deed, that they make (or unmake) poets, but she will 
heartily agree that they make men, And, to be 
honest, she is more than a little relieved to have men 
as well as poets in her train. 

These two distinguished sons of Cambridge are surc 
of their reception. Sir James visits in the best houses. 
He is an intimate on the one hand of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, on the other of William Cowper, who would 
explain without excessive untruth, 

‘* My boast is not that I declare my birth 

From loins enthroned ar rulers of the earth.’’ 

He has visited Coverley Hall, and has been there 
esteemed excellent company. He has with Sir Roger 
visited the formidable Doctor Bentley; and been con- 
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founded by the allegation that the Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge in a copy of 
anapaestic verse actually disregarded the synaphaea. 
He has said farewell to Sir Roger in the shadow of the 
Temple Church after service, where he found himself 
kneeling beside a saint in heaven. The Muse has 
heard of ‘ The Golden Bough,’ though she fears that 
she has not read all of it (in saying which the jade lies, 
having read none of it, because her severer sister has ic 
in her immortal and jealous keeping). She has heard 
of this, we say, and is therefore enchanted to share 
these urbane exercises through lanes and by quiet 
churches. She was used to these diversions, when 
Addison was her companion, and later Lamb escorted 
her to Hertfordshire. She was, indeed, willing to set 
foot in Worcestershire so accompanied. 

Again the Muse had heard of Eton College. One 
of her acquaintance—Thomas Gray—had anim- 
adverted upon it, and a celebrated general, she is credi- 
bly informed, had associated it with warlike achieve- 
ment. She was at least satisfied that to have a hand 
in its destinies implied a substantial standing in the 
world. When, therefore, a provost of the College 
(though she is in some doubt as to what a provost may 
be), when, we say, a provost of the College beguiles 
her with ghost stories, she falls an easy prey. Not, 
however, content with this initial advantage, this dig- 
nitary deals no less than twice with ecclesiastical 
themes. At Whitminster, where we have sacrifices to 
Esculapius of a black cock, following spirits and a 
young man called Lord Saul, the Muse ts invited to 
listen to the authentic diction of 1730 on the lips ol 
Thomas Ashton, Doctor of Divinity. In ‘ An Episode 
of Cathedral History,’ a principal verger conveys to 
her with all the reflected dignity of the cathedral close 
the doings in Southminster on those grim nights, when 
Isaiah is repeated and the satyr cryeth to his fellow. 

The Muse looks reflectively at the back of the ador- 
able hand that these august lips have with such grace 
saluted. The hand does not tingle, as when .some 
burning boy devours it with greedy lips. It is pleas- 
antly conscious of a little warmth, but the warmth has 
a lasting quality. ‘‘ There is something,’’ she re- 
flects, ‘‘ after all in Manners.’’ 


A GEORGIAN SUMPH. 


Memories of an Old Etonian: 1860—1912. By George 
Greville. Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


EMORIES with which the name of Greville is 

associated can hardly pass unnoticed. Those 
who have enjoyed the famous diaries will find enter- 
tainment here, it is true, of a kind, but hardly the kind 
they anticipated. 

In one of those appreciations that the modern pub- 
lisher is so fond of issuing with his books, we are told 
that among other qualities the gifted author has an 
‘* inexhaustible ’’ memory and writes ‘‘ with a witty 
pen,’”’ which enables him to give his lucky readers 
‘‘a vivid picture of English society abroad.”” His 
memory is, indeed, remarkable. It is almost incredi- 
ble that any sentient being could have lived so long 
and remembered at the same time so much and so 
little. Mr. Greville’s artless prattle recalls nothing so 
much as the table talk of Captain Sumph, ‘‘ an ex-beau 
still about town and related in some indistinct manner 
to literature and the peerage.’’ Everyone knows his 
anecdote at the famous Bungay dinner. ‘‘ I remem- 
ber poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawney and myself din- 
ing with Cardinal Mezzo Caldo at Rome,”’ Captain 
Sumph began, ‘‘ and we had some Orvieto wine fox 
dinner, which Byron liked very much and I remember 
how the Cardinal regretted he was a single man. We 
went to Civita Vecchia two days afterwards where 
Byron’s yacht was—and by Jove the Cardinal died 
within three weeks and Byron was very sorry, for he 
rather liked him.’’ This book might have been writ- 


ten by Captain Sumph, with some slight assistance 
from Mrs. 
Pelmanism. 

The ‘‘ pretty wit *’ is the reward of early cultivation. 
At Eton the rare conceit occurred to him of telling 


Nickleby, after a complete course of 
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another boy, on April 1st, that he was asked to dinner 
when he was not. “‘I also wrote a note to a boy . 
purporting to come from a person living at the 
far end of Windsor to say if he called there he would 
hear of something to his advantage.’’ 

Observe the wit’s resource: a dullard would have 
repeated the dinner. A gift like this is bound to 
mature. In Ireland he was introduced to a young 
lady as follows :— 

‘** T wanted to show my friend the fairest y 
lady in the county,’ at which compliment she blushed 
and replied, ‘ I am afraid he will be very much dis- 
appointed.’ ‘ On the contrary,’ rejoins the wit; ‘ I 
am agreeably surprised.’ ’’ 

On being introduced to General Grant, he opens 
with the scintillating observation that ‘‘ the day had 
been a fine one,’’ to which the General rejoins, ‘‘ I beg 
to differ from you, sir, the wind was a bitterly cold 
one from the north.’’ The shrewd inference is drawn 
that the General was a very kind-hearted man, but did 
not carry his heart on his sleeve. 

This is our author’s idea of a humorous anecdote :— 
‘* My mother told me Queen Victoria was once lunch- 
ing at the house of the Duke of Sussex, and on being 
asktd if the mutton cutlets were to her liking, replied 
carelessly, ‘ Oh, the chops are not bad.’ ’’ After this 
one is not surprised to hear a tall soldier named 
‘** Longfellow,’’ or that our rollicking Old Etonian 
was more than suspected of calling a large mouthed 
friend, ‘‘ the oyster.’’ : 

Then we get the ‘‘ vivid pictures ’’ of society the 
publisher promises. Mrs. Bungay would have been 
delighted with the following :—‘‘ One day on the 
Digue at Ostend, I suddenly caught sight of my little 
friend Baron Vogel Sang, who, leaving his father and 
mother, who were with him, ran up to me at once and 
kissed me on both cheeks. I saw a good deal of Vogel 
Sang while I was at Ostend, going often on to the 
sands with him and meeting him in the evening.’ 

Again :— 

‘** Harry Slade, a son of Sir Frederick Slade, stayed 
for a time at Boulogne with his mother, of whom we 
saw a good deal, and after Lady Slade’s death, her 
son stayed a long time at the Hotel du Nord.’’ 

To say nothing of ‘‘ Mrs. Joe Riggs,’’ who ‘‘ was 
extremely fond of Boulogne and generally spent the 
summer at the Hotel Imperial.’’ 

Even when he meets Kinglake’s sister, des- 
cribed by Thackeray as the cleverest woman he had 
ever met, this is all we get :— 

** She told me she was knitting a scarf for John 
Ardagh, who afterwards became Sir John.” 

This has the real Sumph touch :— 

‘* The Duchesse de Carracciolo who was re- 
markably good-looking and very spirited, was a good 
deal in Paris and frequently came to see my 
mother, who was very fond of her. My mother 
always told me that the Duchesse was just the kind 
of lady I should have admired, but, as fate would have 
it, I was not fortunate enough to meet her.”’ 

Yet life has its consolations. The author goes to a 
party in Paris and loses his hat, to be told, thrilling 
moment, it has been taken by a Marquis—who, on 
being challenged, writes to say that he has never had 
it. The reader will be glad to hear the Marquis’s letter 
is printed in its original French. Events like this 
should be given their due value. Such are the flash 
lights on Society abroad. 

One of the author’s most agreeable qualities is his 
capacity for being surprised. No one is less blasé. As 
a boy, he is surprised that you can hear better through 
an open than a closed door. That it should be hot in 
Bombay puzzles him as a youth. Jews wearing hats 
in a synagogue seem odd to his mature intelligence. 
At Dieppe, ‘‘ a very charming seaside resort,’’ where 
oddly enough the Casino is ‘‘ near the sea,’’ he makes 
the startling discovery that a rising tide does not go 
out. 

‘* The incoming tide,’’ strange to say, ‘‘ approaches 
with a gentle murmur. It encircles first one spot on 
the sands, then another, rests for a moment, and con- 
tinues its advance.’’ 

Such natural phenomena should be put on record. 
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This experience reminds its startled observer that ‘‘ the 
sea is a symbol for us of eternity and our passing 
away.” 

In a revolutionary age the Old Etonian’s respect 
for rank is refreshing. Even baronets, especially one 
who was “‘ nephew to an Earl,’’ have their meed of re- 
spect. But it must be the real thing. Terrible is the 
reproof administered by a real Countess to Lady C—, 
who was “ only the wife of a Law Lord.’’ The “ in- 
solent ’’ parvenue had actually objected to the author 
as a child, playing with her two little girls. 

Of his father the author writes :— 

‘* My father was subject to frequent fits of absent- 
mindedness, and I recollect once in Paris telling him 
a long story and asking him his opinion from time to 
time. He answered merely in monosyllables, and 
when I came to the end and enquired what conclusion 
he had arrived at about the whole affair, he observed, 
‘1 was not listening to what you said and have not 
the faintest idea what you were telling me about.’ ”’ 

We cannot help thinking the paternal abstraction a 
trifle suspicious. Could the author have been reading 
him his proofs? One wonders. 


POST-BELLUM ROME. 


The Roman Mischief-Maker. By Hugh E. M. Stut- 
field. National Review Office. 7s. 6d. 


R. STUTFIELD has framed a formidable indict- 

ment against the Roman Church, which would 
seem to be the more difficult for the official apologists 
to refute because it is largely based on quotations from 
Roman writers. His main points are three. He 
attacks its moral theology, as evidenced in Liguori, 
the recognised authority on confessional practice; its 
failure to move with the spirit of the times, as shown by 
its treatment of the Modernists; and its political activi- 
ties, which in his opinion were distinctly anti-Entente 
during the war. 

The defence of Roman morals is best left to English 
Catholics, who may find it as difficult to defend 
Liguori’s casuistry as Newman in the ‘ Apologia.’ The 
Vatican hostility to the Modernists is, one fancies, de- 
plored by many Catholics. The equivocal attitude of 
the Papacy during the war can hardly be denied, but 
it is perhaps doubtful whether it sprang, as the author 
suggests, from the natural sympathy of spiritual auto- 
cracy with temporal autocracy. A sufficient explana- 
tion seems to lie in the fact that Austria was the great- 
est stronghold of the Church, while France was a rebel- 
lious daughter and England, despite the advertised 
conversions of the past half-century, was in reality no 
nearer to Rome in 1914 than in 1814. In addition there 
is good reason to believe that the Central Powers . 
promised the restoration of the temporal power in the 
event of their victory; it would have suited their policy 
to dismember the rebel from the Triple Alliance, and 
those who believe that the Vatican has ceased for an 
hour to regret its lost possessions will believe that the 
earth is flat. Surely here are sufficient causes for Papal 
tenderness to the Germanic Empires. 

But Mr. Stutfield’s book provides other reflections, 
which we wish he could have illustrated with some of 
the information he has so industriously collected. In 
the middle of last century the approaching downfall of 
Rome was a favourite topic of Protestant pulpiteers ; 
but, like the predictions of the end of the world, the 
event always failed the prophet. And in the last ten 
years of the nineteenth and the first ten years of the 
twentieth century the observant traveller on the Conti- 
nent saw that Rome, so far from going back, was 
steadily going forward. German Lutheranism, a 
whited sepulchre of formal piety with the dry bones of 
rationalism inside, could not cope with the Roman ad- 
vance; Dutch Calvinism, perhaps the least attractive 
ritual that man ever devised, was equally impotent. 
Rome failed indeed to secure the support of the intellec- 
tuals; and some suggest that a more accommodatiny 
attitude towards Modernism would have won them 
over. One doubts it; they were not to be won. In 
any event, the intellectuals are always in a minority of, 
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say one to ten, and it is hardly sound policy to make 
concessions to one possible recruit which may alienate 
ten probable proselytes. Besides this, for Rome to 
have accepted Modernism would have disturbed the 
profound slumber of the great Austrian, Hungarian, 
and Spanish monasteries and cathedrals; and it would 
have hampered her propaganda among the Protestants 
of Northern Europe. The Lutheran and Calvinist 
Churches no longer held their faith entire, and while 
their clergy were toying with rationalism and Higher 
and Lower Criticism, and wondering how much they 
could save out of the apparently bankrupt stock of 
Protestant Christianity, Rome came with the magnifi- 
cent assurance of full authority and absolute faith, and 
swept a large part of the disillusioned congregations 
into her fold. Roman or any other certainty pitted 
against Lutheran or any other uncertainty will always 
win the day; hence Roman progress in Northern 
Europe. Whether the political devotion of the Luther- 
an pastors to the Hohenzollerns strengthened or weak- 
ened the Protestants in this battle would be an interest- 
ing but a difficult question; certainly the fall of the 
dynasty gravely embarrassed the Lutherans, and there- 
fore to that extent strengthened Roman policy. The 
Vatican has seen far too many dynasties come and go 
in nineteen centuries to pin its fortunes to any one 
sovereign. 

Whatever Rome may have thought of the Hohen- 
zollerns, however, the fall of the Hapsburgs was cer- 
tainly a blow to the Vatican, for with the flight of 
Emperor Carl departed all hope of restoring the tem- 
poral power. But prebably the blow was discounted ; 
the collapse of States is sometimes the opportunity of 
the Church. The present Pope, who possesses every 
Christian virtue except humility, is reputed one of the 
shrewdest statesmen in Europe, and it does not require 
the eye of a consummate political general to see that 
the present chaos can be turned to advantage. 

Austria has collapsed politically, but there has been 
no anti-clerical movement from Czernowitz to Trieste. 
Czecho-Slovaks and Poles are ameng the most faithful 
sons of the Church, The Jugoslav situation requires 
careful handling by the Vatican, but there are signs 
that it is being handled with censumate skill; for with 
the Jugoslavs Rome touches on the frontiers of Greek 
Orthedoxy. 

The Orthodox Church has collapsed in Russia; the 
Bolsheviks have disestablished and disendowed it. 
Now the Orthodox Church has often been praised in 
England, and courtesies and vague suggestions for 
union have been exchanged between Anglican and Or- 
thodox dignitaries, partly out of genuine kindliness, 
and partly, one suspects, to annoy the Romans, to 
whom the Greek Church is more obnoxious even than 
the Anglican. But to the ordinary onlooker in Russia 
it was always doubtful whether the Greek Church de- 
served these compliments. Its music indeed was often 
fine, its ritual sometimes imposing. Of many of its 
clergy the less said the better; those who condemn the 
Roman priests for ignorance can .never have met a 
Greek priest. Its theological thought was feeble; its 
philosophy did not exist. Rome ean boast its Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, Bessuet and a hundred others; the An- 
glican Church its Hooker, Butler, Berkeley, Westcott, 
and Gore. The Russian Church has no such names; 
intellectually it was bankrupt. 

Certainly its sway was great over the ignorant. But 
there were many dissenting bedies in Russia. And the 
Russian Church was so bound up with the Tsars that 
when the Romanoffs fell the Church was almost bound 
to fall too. 

Now it is very significant that the Bolsheviks have 
not proscribed the Roman Church, and Rome possesses 
the key to Russia. All the gates are in her hands. 
She can advance across the Polish and Austrian fron- 
tier; even in Galicia, where the Ruthenians or Little 
Russians are members of the Uniat. Church, that 
strange mixture of Graeco-Roman ritual and doctrine. 
She holds an impregnable pusition, for the Uniat priests 
are bound to be drawn towards Rome now that the 
Orthodox is in ruins. 
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From these outposts Rome can advance on Russia, 
and Russia is naturally a religious country. Whatever 
may happen to Bolshevism politically, it is inconceiv- 
able that it will be able to proscribe religion perma- 
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nently. If the Orthodox Church has received a mortal 
wound, Rome is the inevitable successor, and the Pope 
who brings Russia under Rome will be able to claim 
that he has reunited Christendom—a greater thing than 
the restoration of the temporal power, and one that 
would place his name higher than that of Hildebrand or 
the haughty Innocents in history. The prize is a mag- 
nificent one; is it credible that the Vatican has not seen 
it, or having seen it, has done nothing to obtain it? 
And why parley with Modernism when Russia is at 
stake? Modernism is the child of England and France, 
which will never again render full homage to Rome; if 
Russia accepts anything, she will accept the full’ spiri- 
tual authority with no thought of Modernism. That 
briefly is the prospect before the Papacy to-day. It 
has a greater opportunity than at any moment since the 
Reformation. 


PRETTY FANNY’S WAY. 


Fanny goes to War. By Pat Beauchamp. — John 


Murray. 6s. net. 


HE ingenious reader will scarcely need to be in- 

formed that the appellation ‘‘ Fanny ’’ is here ‘be- 
stowed, not on any individual Amazon, but on the col- 
lective force of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry; « 
body whose record stands high indeed in the annals of 
War service. They came into existence some years 
before 1914, and the author of this memoir was first 
moved to join their ranks by a picture in the Daily 
Mirror, a circumstance which places our illustrated 
Press in an unusually favourable light. They were 
originally trained with a view to the carrying off of 
the wounded on horse-back—an experiment suggested, 
we believe, by the experience of the Boer War. But 
actual practice made demands upon them of a different 
‘kind, and these they met with fine adaptability. In 
the service, first of Belgium, and then of their own 
country, the driving of motor ambulances was their 
distinctive occupation, and it was in this work that 
‘* Pat Beauchamp ”’ met with the accident which per- 
manently maimed her, but was powerless to break her 
spirit. The conclusion leaves her once more in the 
saddle, and cantering gaily over the fields at Peupling- 
he; for though one leg was gone, had she not still both 
her knees? 

From this supreme trial thus encountered, it is not 
difficult to argue back to the behaviour under daily 
hardship and danger of the whole Corps, young girls 
for the most part, drawn from luxurious homes, and 
absolutely unfamiliar with the seamy side of life. This 
volume is a chronicle of unconscious heroism and 
cheerful self-devotion, of human kindliness and loyal 
comradeship which might provide Father Vaughan 
with a text for one of his sermons on our decadent na- 
tion and its corrupted womanhood. 


STOP and THINK 


TWENTY. thirty, or forty years on the road of life 
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MUSIC: NOTES 


THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHOIR.—We are told that 
‘‘ Ukrainian song was bern of the beauty of the Ukraine, and 
it is beautiful, It was borr on the steppes, and wide even as 
they; it was born in battles and it is free.” Whatever its value 
as sheer music, its characteristic qualities as pure folk-song re- 
flect the nature of a distinctive type of Russian nationality with 
peculiar fidelity and power. Hence a certain fascination attach- 
ing to it in all its various forms—hymns, carols, traditional tunes, 
and so on—whereby we can be made to appreciate and admire 
these people for what they have gone through, besides wondering 
at the singular ability with which they overcome every technical 
obstacle presented by the modern arrangements of their old-world 
music. It is hard to sing, but you would never think it so 
whilst listening to this Ukrainian mixed choir, such is the per- 
fection of their training, the amazing ease, the impeccable sure- 
ness of their execution of every kind of nuance. One may not 
say that it is the actual beauty of the voices or their emotional 
ring, or the undercurrent of human passion that captivates the 
ear; but the earnestness, the intensity, the sudden strokes of 
voluminous tone in the midst of the most delicate pianissimos, 
the breath-control and the capacity for contrast—these are features 
even more. remarkable in their way and more striking because 
they seem to be exactly what the music ftself requires. For this 
reason, if for no other, the Ukrainian National Choir fulfils its 
mission. It affords us an insight into the character of the nation, 


its customs and traditions, its religious feeling, the naiveté of its * 


life and thought. The Czecho-Slovak singers did a similar thing, 
yet with a difference that no musician could fail to note. But 
the object was the same, and it succeeded in both cases. 


SATURDAY SYMPHONY CONCERT.—If last Saturday’s 
programme was a fair average sample (and we think it was), 
there is little cause for the solitary ‘‘ voice in the wilderness ”’ 
to complain that the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts are less 
interesting than they used to be. Whether Sir Henry Wood’s 
orchestra has become “‘ second-rate ”’ with the programmes or not 
may be a matter of opinion; but that both are drawing a bigger 
public than they have done for several seasons is a fact beyond 
doubt. Had it been otherwise Mr. Robert Newman would 
searcely have ventured to announce three extra concerts, two in 
March and one after Easter. The overflowing crowd of last week 
had no novelty. to discuss, and must therefore have been attracted 
by a combination that included the incomparable ’cellist, Mme. 
Suggia, Dr. Ethel Smyth as conductor of the prelude to the 
second act of her opera ‘The Wreckers,’ Brahms’s ‘ Cambridge ’ 
symphony in C minor, and the ‘ Sanctus fortis’ from Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Gerontius,’ sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes. All this, added 
to favourite pieces by Debussy and Wagner, sufficed amply to 
tickle and satisfy the un-blasé palate. For our own part we could 
have been content had there been no more than Mme. Suggia’s 
magnificent performance of the Schumann violoncello concerto— 
a display of pure genius so inspiring that it infused warmth and 
imagination into music that possesses neither. Piatti often tried 
to accomplish this feat, but not even he could do with it what 
Mme. Suggia did. How far her remarkable personality was con- 
cerned in this result we are not able to calculate. Somewhat, 
no doubt. Miss Smyth’s clever and picturesque descriptive piece 
did not reveal her as a born conductor, certainly, but she did well 
enough. 


VARIOUS RECITALS.—The string of recitals seems to grow 
longer each week, but in reality it only maintains the average 
of recent years, to which the critic finds it quite hard enough to 
do justice. In the present instance a few words for each will 
have to suffice. Miss Sybil Eaton’s was in the nature of a 
farewell for some months; she is going abroad to study—and she 
deserves the privilege. Her return will be awaited with great 
expectations. Miss Jessie Bristol plays Schumann with impetu- 
osity and energy, also with a keen sense of contrast ; but another 
time she would be well advised te draw her programme from 
more than one source. Miss Annie Johnson and Mr. John Booth 
followed a bad example in singing a long operatic duet at their 
postponed recital. A Delilah so monotonous and chilling would 
have lost her cause; and Samson, peor fellow, had as it was lost 
a good deal of his voice, The separate songs went much better. 
Later in the same evening Mr. Bertram Binyon sang in verv 
tasteful fashion a programme of Italian, French, and English 
that revealed a highly eclectic spirit alike in choice and rendering. 
He was especially suecessful in the foreign groups. Mr. York 
Bowen’s return to the field has given general satisfaction. He 
is an admirable pianist and a thoughtful interpreter of other 
people’s music besides his own. Apart from his representative 
Brahms selection and his own delightful sonatina, Op. 36, he 
enriched a notable recital with new pieces by Messrs. Herbert 
Howells, G. H. Clutsam, and John Ireland, and the clever Waria- 
tions and Fugue by Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom. 

The London Chamber Concert Society opened its season at 
Wigmore Hall with an interesting scheme. The Debussy Quartet 
was excellently played, but what we heard of the Schubert 
octet led us to think that further rehearsal would have achieved 
greater unity between the wind and stringed instruments. This 
used to be attained at the ‘“‘ Pops’ in the old days. Mr. Murray 
Davev’s songs with quartet accompaniment sounded very French 
indeed. 
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Anglo-Saxon Reader, An (Alfred J. Wyatt). Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

African Seout Stories (R. Keable), S.P.C.K. 8s, net. 

Advanced Latin Syntax, An (A. L, Francis and HM, F. Tatum). 
Cambridge Press. 7s. net. 

Accursed Valley, The (Leigh Thompson). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
net. 
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Adolphe (Gustave Rudler). Manchester Press. 
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S.P.C.K, 3s. 6d. 
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Allen & Unwin. 6s. bd. net. 

Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen (new edition) (Lady Russell), 
Macmillan. 3s. net. 

Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes, The (Trans. by T. W. Crafer.) 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net. 


Brave Amice (Isabella Watson). Partridge. 2s. 6d. net. 
Before the War (Viscount Haldane). Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
Beyond Baghdad (E. J. Thompson). Sharp. 3s. net. 


Britain Victorious (M. de P. Webb). King. 2s. 6d. net. 
Broken Bridges (Joseph Thorp). Grant Richards. 5s. net. 
Branding Iron, The (Katherine N. Burt). Constable. 6s. net. 


Macmillan’s List. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM BOOTH 


The Founder of the Salvation Army. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three photogravures 
and numerous other portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. £2 2s. net. 


BY THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK. 


THE PRESS IN WAR-TIME : 
With Some Account of the Official Press Bureau. 
An Essay by Sir EDWARD COOK, K.B.E. Crown 
8vo. 7s 6d. net. 


COLLEGE ADDRESSES. DELIVERED 
TO PUPILS OF THE ROYAL COL. 
LEGE OF MUSIC 
By Sir C. HUBERT H, PARRY, Bart , Mus. Doc.,, 
Director, 1895-1918, Edited, with a Recollection of the 
Author, by H. C. COLLES. Crown svo. 7s, 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle :—'’ These addresses should prove of the 
greatest service. to all who are battling to achieve the only success 
worth striving for—what Emerson called the triumph of principle.” 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


Uniform Edition, 24 vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
6s. neteach. Pocket Edition, 23 vols., f'cap 8vo. with 
full gilt backs and gilt tops, cloth 4s. 6d. net; limp 
leather, 6s, net each. The Wessex Edition, 22 vols., 
with Preface, Notes, Frontispiece, and Map in each 
vol., cloth extra, 8vo , 7s. 6d. net each. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 


RUSSIA, MONGOLIA, CHINA: 


Being some record of the Relations between them 
frem-the beginning of the XV1ith Century to the Death 
of the Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich, A.D. 1602—1676. 
By JOHN F. BADDELEY, Author of ‘‘ The Russian 

of the Caucasus With Maps and I}!ustra- 
2 vols. F’cap. Folio. Printed on hand-made 
Edition limited to 250 copies. £12 12s, net. 


tions. 
paper. 


WAKE UP, CANADA! 
Reflections on Vital National Issues. 
By C. W. PETERSON, Crown 8vo, 


LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


10s 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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I HAVE been thinking how truly remarkable is 
the sympathy which the public has shown to- 
wards the case of the soldiers blinded in the War. 
It is never really easy to realise a condition beyond 
our experience. But the least imaginative people 
seem to have an instinctive idea of what loss of sight 
means. It may be due a little to partial experience 
—to the difficulties everyone has felt of finding his 
way in a dark room, of walking even over familiar 
country when everything is in blackness, and of the 
tediousness of wakeful hours in the night. 

Blindness which comes to aged people, whose work 
perhaps is done, whose interests and activities are 
already limited, is still one of the heaviest of all 
personal calamities. In the case of cur blinded 
soldiers, none are old; the majority are in the prime 
of their early manhood, or mere boys at the very 
beginning of life. Those who are born blind know 
nothing of the world as light transforms it, of things 
or people as they appear. But these young men had 
their vision and lost it, as the mountaineer, looking 
down on the coloured landscape, may find himself 
suddenly enveloped in fog, and shut out from the 
beauty about him. For them the way through life 
must ever be in this gloom, while the people akout 
them remain in the sunshine. 

The heart of a blinded man must cry out for this 
lost joy, for his lost independence, for his lost pewer 
to do things. Thus it falls to us to find for him 
quickly a way to regain activity and self-reliance, 
to develop every faculty that will help the mind to 
picture the unseen. We cannot restore the joys of 
sight, but we can remove the tragedy of idle brood- 
ing, in the darkness, over an empty life. 

What has made the future bright for these blinded 
soldiers, in spite of the darkness in which they live, 
is a determination to regard the loss of sight merely 
as a handicap which they exert themselves constantly 
to lighten. The moment they accept the inevitable, 
and begin to see what can be done in spite of it, 
they become cheerful. When these men first come 
to see me at St. Dunstan’s, we begin at once to look 
forward. We start, as it were, with the prospect of 
a flourishing little poultry-farm, or a snug shop 
where, to the astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
boots are being repaired by a blind cobbler. This 
blind cobbler, as we see him, will be able to do 
pretty well everything for himself, dress himself, of 
course, take his place at table like anyone else, find 
his way easily about his house and outside with 
proper caution. Instead of the ordinary newspapers 
or books to glance through, he will read with his 
fingers books and newspapers printed in Braille, a 
system by which also he will make notes and keen 
accounts for his own reference, and write to his 
blind friends. To other people he will write on a 


typewriter that he owns. In his shop he will handle 
practically the same tools as any sighted cobbler, 
and, perhaps, having to take extra care, do even 
better work. For recreation, the theatres can still 
be enjoyed, though in a new way, and concerts per- 
haps more than before; our cobbler can dance and 
join in a game of chess, draughts, dominoes or cards 
(special ones marked with Braille dots), he can swim 
and he can row. 

The hopeless blind man becomes that efficient 
cobbler (if cobbler he chooses to be instead of select- 
ing some other occupation of several in which blind 
men may excel) in the course of a year or a little 
more at St. Dunstan’s. To equip himself in the 
classrooms and workshops is his part of the con- 
tract; to see that the typewriter and all that is 
needed for his shop duly materialise, is for us to 
attend to. Over a thousand of these blinded soldiers 
have passed through St. Dunstan’s, and have been 
set up in some occupation at which, apart from their 
pensions, they are now earning a living. Some hun- 
dreds of them have married since they lost their 
sight, and have children—children they have never 
seen, but whom they know by magic of love no 
doubt, but also by the ways in which the blind learn 
to see without sight. 

St. Dunstan’s is still full, indeed almost as busy 
as ever. On the heels of the men blinded on the 
battlefield, there are coming to us those others whom 
blindness has overtaken gradually (23,000 men were 
discharged from the army with seriously damaged 
sight). That is one reason why the work is not yet 
nearing an end. Another reason is that we are deal- 
ing with a great number of difficult cases. The men 
who were physically fit passed through their period 
of re-education in an astonishingly short time ; others 
cannot. We are hampered, too, by the difficulty of 
getting suitable homes and shops and small poultry- 
farms for men who have completed their training, 
and who might otherwise make room for others. 

I therefore still need all the support I can get for 
St. Dunstan’s, and the more so because the cost of 
evervthing has so tremendously increased. It costs 
double what it once did to provide for our guests, 
and there is the same difficulty to face when it comes 
to setting them up in the home industries which they 
have learned in our workshops. 


ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Care Committee. 


All subscriptions or donations should be addressed 
to me or to the Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1. (Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1916). 


14 February 1920 


THE BLINDED SOLDIERS’ FUTURE 


By SIR ARTHUR PEARSON 


“ADA LEIGH” HOMES IN PARIS 


For English and American Girls. 
Founded 1872. Incorporated !876 


Patrons: !'er Majesty the Queen Alexandra: H.R.H. 
The Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 


PLEASE SEND A THANK-OFFERING GIFT 


Our largest Home was lent during 
the War to Refugees, and 
£2,600 IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to make this Home habitable. 
“Paris, like other great centres, is overflowing. Girls 
arrive,and finding no accommodation, are left stranded on 
the streets in circumstances of extreme danger. A girl can- 
not live on less than 500 franes per month at present."’ 
Girls on the Continent in distress are cared for by 
this Association in Poris, situations, without cost being 
found for such, and they are tided over difficulties. 


The Times, 6th Septen, yer, 1919 says: “ The ‘Ada 
Leigh’ Homes are doing most useful public work," 


Cheques will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary’ 
The Church House, Westminster, S.W. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


Ollis 
Chlorody 


THE BEST REMEDY 


KNOWN FOR A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 


COUGHS, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in 
COLDS, DIARRH@A, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, BRONGCHITis. and other bowel complaints. 


Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


THERE !S NO SUBSTITUTE 
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ROYAL NAVY 


APPLICATIONS are invited for APPOINTMENTS 
as INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS in the Royal 
Navy. 


Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had 
a University Training and have taken an Honours 
Degree in Mathematics, Science or Engineering; they 


should also have had some teaching experience. 


The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry 
to a maximum of £949 per annum as Instructor Com- 
mander. Promotion, by selection, to Instructor Cap- 
tain is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per 


annum. 


Retired pay, to Officers over 40 years of age, after 12 
years’ service, ranges from £300 per annum for an 
Instructor Lieutenant, to a maximum of £900 for an 
Instructor Captain, according to length of service. 
Service pension is also allowed to Officers if invalided 
before becoming eligible for retired pay. 


For further particulars apply in the first instance to 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113 New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 


JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Victor Hugo's 
Works Edition de Luxe, 20 vols in 10 vols., half morocco, £6 6s. ; 
Riccardi Press, Chaucei Canterbury Tales, 3 vols., £7 17s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Cave’s Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 3s. Od. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 7 vols., 
half calf, gilt., £4 10s.; Frank Harris Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 
vols., £2 2s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 
done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s Works, hand-made paper edition, ve 
scarce, 14 vols., £25; Studio Magazine, 75 vols,, in parts, £1 
17s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beards- 
ley, lls.; Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by 
Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, coloured 
plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me, Epwarp BakEr’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices : Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


ART GALLERY. 


N EXHIBITION OF 
A DECORATIVE PANELS 
~ In Coloured and Inlaid Woods, 
Fesruary 7th to Mar.u 6th. 
Open 10 to 6 (including Saturdays). 


HEAL & SON, Limitep. Admission Free. 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196, etc., Tottenham Court Road, W. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. . 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 
FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Conductor - - SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. 
Solo Violin -  - MR. ALBERT SAMMONS. 
Tickets: 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., and Is. 3d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerrard. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


The Italian Pianist. 


: LGA CARMINE - 
MONDAY NEXT, FEB. 16, at 8.15. 


Assisted by the NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - - - Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 
happell Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 


AOLIAN 1 HALL. 
EATRICE MORGAN, 
B SONG RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, FEB. 18th, at 8.15. 
At the Piano - - « «. LIDDLE. 
Tickets: 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


(Soprano). 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, FEB. 19, at 8.30. 
Assisted by MARGARET TILLY. 
Tickets: 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
RIGHT SYMONS 
SONG RECITAL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, FEB. 20th, at 3 p.m. 
At the Piano - - - FRANK ST. LEGER. 
Tickets: 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT. 19, Hanover Square, W. 4156 Mayfair. 
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9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


United Kingdom broad 
One Year : £1 8 2 £1 10 4 
Half Year : 141 is 2 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


Drawn Wire 
Carbon 
Half Watt 
and all 
other type 
LAMPS 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


KING’S _& 
HEAD 3 


Tobacco 


A fine ripe, richly- 
flavoured blend— 
cool and pleasant 
to smoke. 


It is manufactured 
by the same pro- 
cess as 


THREE AUNS 
—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 11id per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 1/11 -4-oz. 3/10 


. “THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


10's 20's 50’s 100’s 
WNP, 7d 1/2 2/11 5/10 


Stephen Mitchell & Branch of the Tobacco 
Company (of Gr-.t Britain and Ireland), Limited, 
36 St. Andrew ~quare. Giasgow 


66) 


GAS METER 
RENTS 


An Important 
L.C.C. Decision 


4 


HIGHLY important report has 
been drawn up by the Public 


Control Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council on the subject of 
complaints of the increased charges made 
by certain Gas Companies in the Metro- 
politan Area for the rentals of stoves 
and meters. 

The Committee advised the Council to 
take no action in the matter. Their re- 


solution is as follows : 


“Tt has generally been understood that the 
Companies have in the past been prepared to 
supply stoves and fittings at less than cost 
in order to develop the industry—looking to 
the profit from the increased sales of gas to 
recoup them from their expenditure, There. 
must, ot course, be some limit to this princi- 
ple; and it appears to the Committee that 
the Companies have a good case for increas- 
ing the rent of meters and app'iances on hire 
which not only give no retur. on capital, 
but involve a loss on maintenance, The 
Companies, moreover, appear to be acting 
within their legal rights in making these 
extra charges, The Committee cannot, there- 
fore, advise the Council to take any action 
in the matter, especially as any increase in 
r.venue from rents must, in present circum- 
stances, which for practical purposes involve 
the suspension of the sliding scale, be corre- 
spondingly reflected in the price charged for 
gas.” 

London has led the way after exhaustive 

enquiry, and hearing the evidence of 


responsible representatives of both gas 


- consumers and gas undertakings. This 


important decision is obviously of general 
interest and application. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 


q 

| 

q 

2 | | 
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MOTOR NOTES 


The old adage that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating may well be applied to new motor cars. Dis- 
played on a glittering stand at Olympia or in the ornate 
showrooms of its vendor, a car may look all that on< 
could desire. Even those well initiated into mechanical 
matters may be deceived by first impressions gained 
under such circumstances. A new- ignition system, 1 
departure in Valve operation, or something original 
in transmission is, perhaps, seen on an exhibition 
chassis; and one readily forms the opinion that here is 
a sound break away from the stereotyped, and feels con- 


vinced that the particular car will make good over its » 


immediate competitors. Any such judgment should. 
in a vast majority of cases, be deferred until one has 
seen impartial reports of road tests, or has been able 
to make these oneself. A new departure in chassis or 
component design may be quite sound in theory, but 
may still need a great deal of experiment and modifica- 
tion, when one comes to apply advanced theory 
to actual working. Experience in the evolution 
of details and better all round systems of pro- 
duction have made the 1920 car a much more 
desirable article than its 1900 prototype. But certain 
main objections to the earlier machine exist in its suc- 
cessor of to-day. They have been reduced to a large 
extent in almost every case, but they are there for all 
who realise the comparative inefficiency of the modern 
automobile to see. Thus, one does feel justified in 
demanding a strenuous road test before one gives ap- 
proval to a new development of any vital part. One 
would assume, of course, that the makers would sub- 
mit all new devices to such a test before they introduce 
them to the public; but prospective buyers are, we 
think, entitled to something more than the mere as- 
surance that this has been done. One knows that 
certain designers realise the appeal of novelty, and 
they are apt to take liberties which the general stage of 
mechanical advancement does not justify in order tu 
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derive advantage from this. if one looks, for instance, . 
at such a em as friction drive one sees a case in 
point. veryone who has studied the matter ap- 
preciates the theoretical advantages of friction drive 
for light cars. Dozens of car designs incorporating 
this form of transmission have from time to time been 
introduced to the public. They had all been thor- 
oughly tried, one was told, and it had been proved that 
the particular model one was ‘inspecting was the de- 
sign which was going to successfully banish the power 
wasting gearbox. Yet, there is only one friction 
driven car on the market to-day which has a record oi 
successful use over an extended period. When the 
now defunct friction drive cars were introduced a good 
many people hailed them with enthusiasm; and not a 
few practical engineers proclaimed that they would 
make good. Little could be found in them to account 
for such an unhappy comparison in performance with 
the successful type, but the test of practical use proved 
that their shortcomings were many and fatal. We 
have lately been glad to avail ourselves of opportuni- 
ties of testing several new designs in cars and com- 
ponents. Certain features in automobile practice have 
been tolerated all too long and the keen motorist is 
crying out for their reform. Thus one welcomes every 
new. departure that seems at all likely to advance the 
general efficiency and comfort of motor vehicles, and 
we are pleased to record that by no means all the new 
introductions we have recently tried have proved dis- 
appointing. | None of them have been very revolu- 
tionary, but they have all been of relative importance 
when one considers that it is by the improvement of 
details that automobile design is generally advanced. 
In every case a test under actual working conditions 
has proved informative. We are continuing our 
observations of ‘‘ post-war design’’ with great 
interest, and are at the moment much attracted 
by several new propositions which we have so far 
only seen on paper. But we shall not name any of 
them favourably on this page until we have tried them 
under actual conditions. 


SERVICE. 
5 
DEPOT CRICKL 


WILLESDEN 
GREEN 


dg a 
Jo Harlesden 


L£WOO, 


ROAD, 


CRICKLEWOOD | 


N.W. 2. 


This depot is now open, and Sunbeam car 
owners in London and the Southern Coun- 
ties are invited to ~ any enquiries for 
etc., to instead 

of to Waren Works as here- 
tofore. Ample facilities are also available 
at this TT. factory for tho over- 
cart+hy experienced Sunbeam 


workmen. 
The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 

Edgware Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2 
To Marbie 


Jo Hendon. A 
Welsh Karp 
NEW \ | 
| 
| 
\ | 
UP CRICKLEWOO 
STN 
> 
Me TRop \ 
7 — REEN STN 
& BRONDESBU 
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THE NATIONAL PROVINGIAL 6 UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, ita. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


CAPITAL—Paid up £7,806,864 
Uncalied 5,504,576 
Reserve Liability Nis wk 26,622,880 
Subscribed Capital a £39,934,320 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), 47,239,041. 


DIRECTORS. 

Brigadier-General The Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O. Charles Gipps Hamilton, Esq. 
Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Inchcape, G.C. M. G., B.C.S.1., BA.LE. 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq. : Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 
John Alan Clutton-Brock, Esq. Col. Sir Claude Villiers Emilius nia Bart., C.B., D.S.O. 
Horace George Devas, Esq. Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
Brigadier-General Hugh Henry John Williams Drummond, Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

C.M.G. Sir Samuel Roberts, Bart., M.P. 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart. 
Charles R. Gilliat, Esq. Eustace Abel Smith, Esq. 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. Lindsay Eric Smith, Esq. 


DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
Frederick Eley, Esq. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


Robert Fenton Miles, Esq. Lt.-Col. Bertram Abel Smith, D.S.O., M.C. 
Capt. Alexander Brodrick Leslie-Melville. Gerald Dudley Smith, Esq. 
John Dennistoun, Esq. Col. Herbert Francis Smith. 


Alfred Fowell Buxton, Esq: 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS. 
A. G. Hopewell, Esq. A. E. Lewis, Esq. 
~ L. E. Thomas, Esq. E. J. Stevenson, Esq. 


E. G. Wragg, Esq., District General Manager, Sheffield Bank Branches. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1919. 


s. d. & s. d. 
Paid-up Capital... 7,806,864 0 0 Cash in hand, at Call and Short Notice ... 46,683,186 0 5 
Reserve Fund fra 7,239,041 0 s. d. 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including INVESTMENTS :— 
rebate on Bills not due, provision for bad British Government 
and doubtful debts, contingencies, etc. .... 251,751,125 4 1 Securities ... .. 48,235,047 12 7 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ip se 5,968,448 9 4 Other Securities aa 5,296,237 16 7 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account carried for- 53,531,285 9 2 
ward to 1920 ... a oe a ead 630,858 16 2 Bills Discounted, including Treasury Bills ... 23,943,769 4 1 
Loans, etc. 140,361,886 10 5 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, ete., ee 
as per Contri a ar 5,968,448 9 4 
Bank Premises ... oak 2,907,811 16 2 
£273,396,337 9 7 273,396,337 9 7 
mS O. FITZGERALD, Di ‘A. G. HOPEWELL, 
E. SMITH, species, L. E. THOMAS, Joint General Managers. 
FREDERICK ELEY, Director and General Manager. A. E. LEWIS, ' 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse. 


The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Correspondents in all parts of the world. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE business transacted. 

Trustees and Executorships undertaken. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents may be had on application at the 
Head Office and at any of the Bank’s Branches. 


Auxiliary : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK, LIMITED. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. A PE ACE RISK 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed... £1,536,000 


Who is Carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, or 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, AND THIRD 
PARTY a Life Assurance Office P 
Write for particulars of khe NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
Se ee WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4. 


a 
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SCOTTISH-AMERICAN OIL 
AND TRANSPORT 


$4AREHOLDERS SANCTION INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
FOR EXTENSIVE OPERATIONS. 


Tue Statutory MEETING of the shareholders of the Scottish- 
American Oil and Transport Company, Ltd., was held on the 
5th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. 
Thomas J. Callaghan (Chairman of the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Ford) read the notice convening the 
meeting and also the report of the auditors relating’ to the allot- 
ment of shares and the cash received. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The accounts, | 
think, speak for themselves. I might perhaps explain that the 
whole of the capital issued was subscribed, and as regards the 
arrears of calls, amounting to nearly £480,000, the bulk of these 
have since been paid. If any lady or gentleman wishes to ask 
~ questions I shall be glad to answer them to the best of my 
ability. 


No questions being asked, the Chairman announced that the 
business of the statutory meeting was concluded. 


EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


An extra-ordinary general meeting of the company was then 
held for the purpose of submitting a resolution increasing the 
capital of the company to £ 10,000,000. 


The Chairman, who was received with applause, said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—Except for the information contained in the 
prospectus of the company when you subscribed for your shares, 
and which was necessarily limited, your directors have had no 
opportunity of telling you anything about either the properties 
owned by the companies you control or their great potentialities. 
There have apparently been many rumours and statements in the 
Press, but the directors wish the shareholders to understand that 
they are not responsible for any statements which do not emanate 
from them. The present occasion, therefore, ofiers a good oppor- 
tunity to furnish you with information as to the progress and 
possibilities which is bound to be of general interest to you all. 


THREE ESSENTIALS. 


The three essentials in your business are oil, transport and dis- 
tribution. With regard to the oil, you have control over, roughly, 
46 square miles of oil-bearing lands in the Panuco district of 
Mexico. A great deal of that land is in sections interspersed with 
the land of other owners, who are large producers, and we have 
every belief that our lands are as valuable as theirs—that is, in 
fact, the expert’s opinion. 


We have, as you know, a crude oil production from our present 
wells of 10,000 barrels daily, or more than 500,000 tons per 
annum, when constantly taken. We have every facility for trans- 
porting this oil to seaboard and for storing it and every up-to-date 
device for the loading of oil-tankers at our wharves at the mouth 
of the Tampico River Mr. de Ganahl, one of your directors, is 
one of the pioneers of the oil business in this district of Mexico, 
and it is the belief of the Board that no man knows more about 
the subject than Mr. de Ganahl, and that you are fortunate in the 
fact that so great an expert is taking care of your interests in our 
oilfields. (Applause.) 


We are informed by experts that we shall have no difficulty in 
reaching a very large production, and, now that restrictions with 
regard to drilling for oil in Mexico are reported to have been 
removed, it will be easy to have, and keep, the oil supplies con- 
siderably ahead of transportation. 


URGENCY OF TANKERS. 


The crux of the oil business is tankers—tankers—and more 
tankers. (Hear, hear.) Europe alone is waiting to-day for mil- 
lions of tons of fuel. Everyone knows what a world-wide shortage 
there is of coal, the output of which on the Continent has fallen 
by 50 per cent., and I now see in the Press that, in order to ensure 
a sufficiency of supplies for home consumption, a total prohibition 
of the export of bituminous coal from the United States is talked 
of. This being the state of affairs with regard to coal, it is not 
to be wondered at that railways, steamship companies and other 
large power producers are adapting their furnaces to burn oil. 
You see daily in the papers that France, Italy and other countries 
are crying out for coal, and that their industries in many cases 
are entirely disorganised for want of fuel. The price of coal 
in the Mediterranean is about 48 per ton, and the price of oil 
fuel is naturally higher than it is in this country, where the price 
is about £10 per ton, and with very small supplies available. Oil 
is present in enormous and practically unlimited quantities in 
Mexico, and the official Mexican report states that from the 
present 310 producing wells the potential production is some 
2,000,000 barrels per day, yet only one-tenth of this quantity is 
being brought ‘above ground for export. The reason for this is 
principally the want of tankers. If this oil could be transported 
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to satisfy the demands existing to-day a world-wide benefit would 
result, but at the moment this is impossible, because while only 
between 600 and 700 oil tankers are atioat, it would require fully 
1,500 oil tankers of the same average size to carry Mexico’s 
surplus oil alone. 


FLOTATION OF TANKERS, LTD. 


It is, therefore, apparent that one of the chief interests of a 
progressive oil company is its fleet of vessels, and the company 
which has had the foresight to arrange accordingly will reap a 
very rich harvest. You will be interested to learn that your 
directors are arranging for the tiotation of Lankers, Ltd., and 
in a few days, we hope, provided you agree to the suggested in- 
crease in the capital of this company, there will be offered 
1,500,000 Eight per Cent. Cumulative Participating Convertible 
Preference shares of £1 each in the new company. 


As a company we intend to subscribe for 41,500,000 of the 
Ordinary shares, standing behind the Preference shares just men- 
The whole of the Preference shares will be underwritten, 
and we feel assured of the success of the issue. We are in the 
happy position of being able to inform you that, in spite of the 
fact that nearly every snipyard in the United tiingdom is full up 
for a long time to come, we have been able to arrange with 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., and Messrs, Armstrong Whitworth and 
Co., Ltd., for the exclusive use of a considerable proportion of 
their output capacity for the building of our tank steamers, the 
benefit of which contracts will be made over to Tankers, Ltd., 
when formed. In arranging the details of these contracts we have 
had the invaluable assistance of our colleague, Col. Denny, C.B., 
who, of course, is a recognised authority on such matters. 


Under our proposed arrangement with Tankers, Ltd., we shall 
have the right of use of all their ships, and, as we shall hold all 
the Ordinary shares in the new company, we anticipate large 
profits from our holdings and from the trading of the vessels. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


To develop our business in this way money is, of course, essen- 
tial, and this brings me to the question of new capital. You may 
ask, Is the increase of capital justified so early in the history of 
the company? My reply is that the oil business is one in which 
you cannot have too much money. I have already touched 
the questions of production and transport, and it will be clear to 
you that the development of our oil properties, the provision of 
vessels and the establishment of distribution stations, both for 
marine and industrial purposes, will require very large sums. 
in reference to distributing stations, | would say to you that this 
includes oil bunkering depots, so that steamers can be supplied 
with oil fuel, and I prophesy that within a few years the great 
majority of ocean-going steamers will burn oil fuel in preference 
to coal.” 


Each section of the organisation should keep pace with the 
others, and this can hardly be accomplished without the capital 
increase we now suggest. 


As you are aware from the prospectus, 43,500,000 was then 
issued, and a further £ 1,250,000 reserved for purposes stated, so 
that practically our whole authorised capital was, even then, 
allocated. Now we intend to give to subscribers to Tankers, 
Ltd., rights to convert, on satisfactory terms, into Scottish- 
American. 


These are the reasons for our seeking your sanction to increase 
our present capital. We do not know just when an issue will 
become necessary, but in asking for these powers we are seeking 
to obtain means to take full advantage of the very large develop- 
ments which your directors foresee in the affairs of the Scottish- 
American Oil and Transport Company, Ltd. 


AN EARLY ISSUE PROBABLE. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that the interests of the 
shareholders will be carefully safeguarded by your directors in 
the event of the necessity arising for a further issue of shares. 
It is impossible to indicate at present when such an issue may be 
necessary, but it is only correct to let you know that, if important 
negotiations recently begun should have a successful result, an 
issue will be necessary and possibly at no distant date. ( Ap- 
plause.) 


I will now formally move the resolution :—‘‘ That the capital 
of the company be increased to £10,000,000 by the creation and 
issue of 5,000,000 new shares of £1 each ranking equally with the 
existing shares, and that such new shares be issued at such time 
or times and either in one lot or by instalments at such price or 
prices (not below par) and on such terms and conditions and to 
such parties as the directors may determine.”’ 


Sir Gilbert H. Claughton, Bart., seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Hanford inquired whether the »yhole of the new capital, 
when issued, would be offered to th. ‘swscribers, or whether 
part of it would be offered to the public. 


The Chairman replied that the intentios: of the directors was, 
as far as possible, to give the shareholders a preferential right. 
(Hear, hear.) Replying to a further question he said it would be 
time enough when the issue was made to decide on the terms. 


The resolution was carried unanimousl3, and a vote of thanks 
having been passed to the Chairman and dh ectors, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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NATIONAL 
MINING CORPORATION 


THE STATUTORY MEETING. 


Tue Srarurory MEETING of the Members of the National 
Mining Corporation was held yesterday at River Plate House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., Mr. Herbert Guedalla, chairman 
of the company, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Ford, A.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen, we are holding this first meet- 
ing of the Corporation to uresent to you the report and accounts 
made up in due form in accordance with the Companies Acts. The 
share capital of £2,500,000 in shares of £1 each has been fully- 
subscribed, and there has been called up 5s. on account of each 
share, making a total of £625,000. It is not possible to disguise 
the fact that during the short period of our existence a certain 
amount of cash profit has been realised, and this accounts for 
the item ‘‘ Other receipts £24,044.”’ 


On the payments side of the accounts you will note that the 
net amount of our investments less realisations on the date of 
the report, represented a total of £281,458, whilst we had a 
cash balance of £345,891. The investments, with one small 
exception, are all in freely marketable securities, and at the 
present time show a not unimportant appreciation. 


We have had several profitable transactions, and have much 
important business in hand. Whilst it would not be wise to 
divulge our business in detail, I think that you are entitled to 
know that we have acquired an important interest in the shares 
of the Burma Corporation at satisfactory prices. Some of us 
have a knowledge of the intrinsic value and prospects of this 
magnificent property, and we have every reason to believe that 
this holding will prove to be a lucrative investment. Since the 
date of the prospectus I am happy to inform you that Sir H. S. 
Barnes and Mr.H.G. Lewis, as representing certain interests, have 
joined the board, and I have no doubt that their knowledge and 
experience in their respective spheres will prove of great advan- 
tage to us. 


With regard to organisation, we have appointed Mr. F. W. 
Baker and Mr. B. Kitzinger to be joint managing directors of 
the Corporation, and I can assure you that they have plenty to 
do. To assist these gentlemen we have appointed what we term 
a technical committee which consists of Mr. J. A. Agnew, Mr. A. 
S. Elmore, and Mr. Walter McDermott, to examine from the 
technical point of view the multifarious schemes which are pre- 
sented for our consideration. In the opinion of your directors 
we are now fully equipped for carrying out the purposes for which 
the Corporation was formed. 


Before passing on, perhaps I ought to refer to and explain an 
incident which led to a few complaints in connection with the 
allotment of our shares. We were desirous of undertaking an 
important piece of business which demanded prompt attention, 
and as some of you doubtless are aware, two million of the 
shares of the Corporation had been applied for firm by the direc- 
tors and the associated groups when the prospectus was pub- 
lished. The remaining 500,000 shares were offered for subscrip- 
tion at par, and were largely over-subscribed. In order to deal 
with the business which we had on hand we determined to allot 
the two million shares at once, and to proceed with the allotment 
of the remaining 500,000 shares as quickly as possible. I feel 
certain that I am speaking for the whole of the board when I 
say that it was the greatest surprise to them to find that the 
Stock Exchange started dealings in the particular shares allotted 
at a substantial premium, although as far as we have been able 
to ascertain, no great number of shares changed hands. Possibly 
this premium reflected on the part of certain members a higher 
opinion of our sagacity than we were strictly entitled to, and if 
the market price of the shares is any criterion I am afraid that 
this opinion has somewhat waned since. Personally I cannot 
sympathise much with the few shareholders who have drawn our 
attention to this fact, because they evidently did not subscribe with 
the intent of remaining as shareholders in the Corporation. 


Perhaps it may be appropriate on this occasion to elaborate 
somewhat on the reasons for the formation of this Corporation. 
Our main object is to establish an industrial basis for mining 
especially in the baser metals; rare metals like gold and silver 
can take care of themselves. We wish to eliminate as far as 
possible the element of speculation, and for this purpose we pro- 
pose not only to attend to the production of the mine, but to see 
that its products are marketed with advantage. There may be 
lucky flukes in mining, but the main element of successful mining 
is the provision of ample capital for development and machinery. 


Before the war the United States and Germany had already 
appreciated this fact, and organisations with vast capital had been 
formed, with the result that they practically controlled the market 
price of the base metals >f.ihe world. The British nation, with 
its spirit of adventur:, nas always led the way in individual min- 
ing enterprise, and there exist to-day several mining houses which 
control important groups of mines. 


Several of these mini\g houses have now accepted the principle 
of financial co-operation, with the result that this Corporation has 
been formed, and they have not only subscribed a large share of 
the capital, but have «Iso given to the Corporation the advantage 
of the accumulated efperience of their representatives on the 
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board. We are starting our enterprise at a unique moment. In 
this great upheaval vast wealth has been squandered in the 
destruction of raw material necessary for the progress of the 
world, and in the payment of labour for unproductive purposes. 
It is essential that this lost wealth should be replaced as soon as 
possible, and no efforts should be spared in increasing the production 
of such metals as lead, copper, tin and spelter, and also of gold 
and silver to pay for them. 


There are three essentials of mining—capital for development 
and plant, labour, and transport, and to-day there is no doubt 
that the expense of mining in all three respects has greatly in-— 
creased, with the result that the metals obtained must always 
command higher prices. 


The demand for gold and silver is financial rather than com- 
mercial, and until the proper economic position of the world is 
restored, at any rate in the principal countries, the demand for 
these metals must result in continually increasing values. It so 
happens at the present time that these metals are the tokens by 
which the balance of credit of the various countries of the world 
is adjusted, and it is really a matter of national importance that 
every possible source for obtaining them should be exploited. 
The time will come, I trust, when some more practical method 
of establishing the credit of nations will have been devised. 


This brings me to the question of exchange, to which I must 
refer but briefly, as this is at present a most important factor in 
a business which has to make investments in various parts of 
the world. The question of exchange has always been with us, 
and many financial institutions have quietly derived great advan- 
tages from its fluctuations. The position has become so acute 
that where formerly trade to a great extent governed exchange, 
now exchange governs trade. The great men in Paris seem 
to have adopted the motto that ‘‘prevention is better than cure,”’ 
but they should have cured the patient first. 


I am not alarmed at the present adverse exchange in New York. 
Indeed, I regard it as a blessing in disguise. Even if it has 
contributed in some part to the higher cost of living, on the 
other hand it has been useful in enabling some of our great 
industries to rehabilitate themselves and to get their fair share of 
the world’s trade. The British Empire can be and should be 
self-supporting, and our chief eriergies must be devoted to this 
purpose. The credit of the British Empire is such that in a few 
years exchange is bound to right itself, even though through Lon- 
don we have to carry the exchange of other countries, but we 
must remember that tne normal basis of the rate of exchange with 
New York will have altered because we have parted with some 
hundreds of millions of American securities, the annual income 
from which naturally affected the exchange position. 

What is far more important to us is the setting right of the 
exchange and the making it possible for us to trade with the 
various countries in Europe. This is a matter very closely con- 
nected with the business of this Corporation, and whilst I appre- 
ciate that these other countries must do something to set their 
own houses in order first, we should do everything in our power 
to assist them in restoring a satisfactory trade situation. 


There is one other factor besides exchange to which I might 
refer. Our currency, as well as that of other countries, has 
suffered a depreciation in value. I am not one of those who 
think it desirable at the present time to reduce our currency to 
any considerable extent. With the higher cost of everything it is 
absolutely essential that the country should possess ample working 
capital, and I do not believe that if you turned every Bradbury 
into a gold sovereign, the cost of living would be appreciably 
reduced. In the United States, where there is an abundance of 
gold, the cost of living, starting from a higher basis, has in- 
creased almost in the same proportion as our own. 


The reason why this depreciation in currency is of interest 
to us is that to a very considerable extent it affects the share 
market. It has been a fact that in other countries where cur- 
rency has depreciated the values of shares, particularly those in 
concerns possessing raw material, have greatly appreciated. This 
doubtless accounts for the rise in value of a large variety of 
shares on the Stock Exchange, which is all the more noticeable 
because the fixed income securities have been adversely affected 
by the higher rates of interest which borrowers have to pay. 
This rise is assisted by the fact that to-day the wealth of the 
country is much more spread, and investors are much more 
numerous than before. At the same time, higher prices do not 
induce selling as in the old days because a seller knows that on 
realization the spending power of the amount received may not 
be equal to that of the amount originally invested. 


In these circumstances it is obvious that the value of many 
shares, especially those with a speculative value, must have a 
rising tendency, and this is not due to any unhealthy speculative 
fever on the part of the general public. I have referred to these 
matters because they constitute new elements which in the course 
of our business we shall have carefully to consider. We have to 
make investments both at home and abroad, and already we 
have interests in mines in various parts of the world, but I feel 
that I am speaking for your board, that while we shall not 
overlook opportunities for favourable investments in foreign coun- 
tries our chief object will be to invest British capital in developing 
the enormous mineral resources of the British Empire. (Hear, 
hear.) We have started well, better perhaps than we dared to 
anticipate, and I am frankly optimistic as to the future of our 
particular task. 

After a few questions had been replied to, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the chairman and directors, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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The curtailment of loan accommodation, though 
discreetly conducted, partly explains the easier ten- 
dency of the Stock Markets. But there are other in- 
fluences. The re-opening of Parliament implies the 
public discussion of many financial considerations 
which will not be to the advantage of speculators. 
The limit of effective taxation in this country has been 
almost reached, if not passed, but the revision of exist- 
ing taxes (a substitute for the excess profits duty, for 
example), is not altogether a prospect which tends to 
promote confidence. The heaviness of investment 
securities is due, partly to the higher rates of interest 
obtainable on new capital, and partly to the sale of 
War Loans by holders who now require liquid funds 
for trade purposes. 


At a meeting of the London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank, Mr. Walter Leaf appealed for aa 
earnest effort of self-denial in order to reduce over ex- 
cess of imports. He regarded the imports ot 
£ 26,695,000 of foreign wines and spirits last year as 
scandalous. This was an increase over 1918 of 16} 
millions, a dead loss, a hindrance and a discouragement 
to those who were striving to set our finances on a 
sound basis. He is not a believer in artificial restric- 
tions of currency as a remedy for inflation. The only 
remedy was to stop the issue of claims to currency in 
the form of Government expenditure and Government 
credits. Regarding the international position, he said 
it was necessary to take a wide and humane view. We 
must learn to put aside all thoughts of mere destruc- 
tion, and to recognise that the attempt to annihilate 
Germany by proposterous demands for reparation 
would hurt ourselves far more than it wonuld hurt Ger- 
many, and would mean not only economic but social 
suicide for England. Nor must there be any boycott 
of German trade. The blackness of the cloud which 
hung over the Continent was alarming to us all, an‘] 
was a gloomy background to all the hopes which we 
could base upon our own reviving trade. But the 
prospect must be boldly faced and fearlessly handled. 


The South African market has made visible response 
to the higher quotation for gold; but there has been a 
good deal of profit-taking by holders who fear that the 
rise in the price of gold will not be maintained. Any 
improvement in sterling exchange involves a reaction 
in the selling value of gold, but there is no likelihood 
of sterling exchange becoming normal for a few years, 
and the present price is over £6 an ounce as com- 
pared with £4 5s. an ounce last year. What this 
means to the producing companies may be judged from 
the following table showing the working profit of a 
few companies in 1918 with gold at 85s. an ounce, and 
what profit would have been with gold at 110s. an 


ounce :— 
Working profit Equivalent. 


Company. Capital. at 85s. peroz. at 115s. per oz. 
City Deep £1,250,000 £447,290 £932,900 
Crown Mines £940,106 £410,640 £1,369,970 
Durkan Deep £440,000 £30,060 £202,200 
Govt. Areas £1,400,000 £876,320 £1,636,290 
Modder Deep £500,000 £593,850 £959,470 
Modder B .. £700,000 £658,580 £1,136,870 
Spring Mines £1,153,500 £423,690 £755,970 
Village Deep £1,060,670 £68,256 £ 368,930 


The total output of the Rand for 1918 was valued at 
£35,768,688 on which a gross aggregate profit of 
£7,678,129 was made. A premium of 20 per cent. 
on gold (that is to say 102s. per oz. instead of 85s.) 
would have increased the profit by £7,153,737- So. 
even if there is a heavy fall from the present price of 
over £6 an ounce for gold, there is still room for a 
large increase on gold-mining profits this year. 


Messrs. Rea, Warren & McLennan, Limited, have 
commenced business at 3, St. Helen’s Place, London, 
E.C.3, as Merchant Bankers. Mr. J. C. M. Jacobs, 
lately Deputy General Manager of the Bank of Liver- 
pool & Martins, Limited, has joined them as Man- 
aging Director. 
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SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


A Joint GenerAL MEETING of the proprietors of the South- 
Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies 
was held on roth inst. in London, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor presiding. 


The Chairman explained the position between the railways 
and the Government. It had been agreed that before 
legislation was introduced the Government would consult 
with’ the Railway Association through that committee. 
The public complained with justification of overcrowding 
on the railways. The cause was apparent, but the remedy was 
extremely obscure. One cause was shorter hours of work. Again, 
the 50 per cent. increase in railway fares while season tickets 
were increased only by 10 per cent. had led to a very large 
number of additional season tickets being taken up, and a season 
ticket-holder travelled more frequently than one who had to take 
Again, "buses and trams had raised 
their fares and turned a certain number of passengers on to the 
railways. The remedy for overcrowding was increased ac- 
commodation and facilities, but this meant additional capital, 
which was impossible under existing condition. The shareholders’ 
position was very unsatisfactory. The Government controlled 
the railways, fixed rates and fages, and incrgased the remunera- 
tion of employees without consultation with the directors. The 
result was that while wages and salaries had increased by 100 
per cent. or more, the ordinary railway shareholder received less 
than in pre-war times, he got no sympathy, and practically a 
third of his moderate dividend was deducted for payment to the 
Exchequer. 


The annual general meeting of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company was then held, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor presiding. The 
Chairman said that a very modest increased dividend was being 
given to the deferred stockholders, who got } per cent. more than 
last year, and the directors weré also able to 1sk the proprietors 
to sanction the transfer of £25,000 to reg ‘ve. They thought 
that under existing conditions it was well-to keep a_ certain 
amount in reserve, but it would be understood that the reserve 
was the property of the ordinary shareholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and dividends, less 
income tax, payable on the 19th inst., were declared as follows : 
—A final dividend at the rate of £3 5s. per cent. on the un- 
divided ordinary stock, making £4 5s. per cent. for the year; a 
final dividend of £4 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock, 
making £6 per cent. for the year; and a dividend of £2 10s. 
per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock for the year. 


We have purchased a large stock of one of the 
finest works on LITHOGRAPHY, written by the 
greatest authority on the subject 


LITHOGRAPHY and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Some Chapters in the History of the Art by ELIZABETH 
PENNELL, together with Descriptions and Technical ex- 
planations of MODERN ARTISTIC METHODS by 
‘JOSEPH PENNELL (President of the Senefelder Club). 


Contaihing one Lithograph in Colour, seven Photo- 
Lithographs, seventy-two Half-tone Illustrations. 


OUR PRICE 2]/. POSTAGE FREE. 
Sent on «approval. 
A HANDSOME VOLUME, neatly bound in Cloth, 4to. 
Many of the leading Lithographers of the world have aided 
Mr. Pennell by giving examples of their work, and explain- 
ing their methods. 


The Book should prove a Manual for Students; a History 
for Collectors ; an incentive to Amateurs ; a guide for Dealers. 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


By GOOCH and MASTERMAN. Part 1: In the Nine- 
teenth Century. Part 2: In the Twentieth Century. Pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d. net. Our offer 1s. 6d. (postage 2d.) 


THE SECRET OF HUMAN POWER 


By HAYDN BROWN. Analyses power in the individual, 
in the race, in nationality. Pointy out where the greatest 
happiness is to be found. Publishe'\ at,5s. net. Our offer 
3s. (postage 6d.) 

Mention Offer 169. 


:: W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., Booksellers, :: 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


CATAQOGUES FREE. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 


THe Orprnary Hatr-Yrarty MEETING of the proprietors of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company was held 11th inst. at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpenter (Chairman of 
the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. McLeod) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, and the register of pro- 
prietors was sealed. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume that, 
following your usual practice, you will take as read the report 
and accounts which have been printed and circulated among you, 
and | have now to move their adoption. You will observe that 
we have earned somewhat more than sufficient to make both 
ends meet, but the surplus is a small one compared with the 
magnitude of the figures involved. It must not be forgotten 
when considering the result of the half-year’s working that this 
surplus is merely due to the fact that provision is only allowed 
by the Statutory Undertakings (Increase of Charges) Act, 1918, 
for payment of a dividend of little over one-half of the pre-war 
rate. If we were allowed to pay our pre-war dividend, modest 
though it was, and inadequate as it would be to-day, we should 
have been faced with a substantial deficit. And this would 
have arisen in conjunction with what must otherwise have been 
described as a flourishing business, t'* sales and turnover of 
which are both extending. While the war was in progress we 
were of opinion a little could be expected in the way of 
alleviating this paradoxical state of things. But now that hostili- 
ties have ceased it is but the barest justice that it should be 
remedied. (Hear, hear.) I will deal fully with our proposals in 
this respect when I explain at the following Wharncliffe meeting 
the provisions of our new Bill. Now, I need only say that our 
shareholders are suffering from a great hardship which it is the 
clear business of the State to allow us to remove. (Hear, 
hear.) 


The next paragraph of the report crystallises in a few words 
one of the great difficulties under which we are carrying on our 
business. Our labour bill has increased by one million pounds 
per annum compared with the pre-war figure, and by that I do 
not mean that increased labour costs are indicated by that figure 
It represents what we are paying directly to our em- 
If we were to include the increased 


alone. 
ployees by way of addition. 
. labour charges paid indirectly, in the higher costs of raw and 
finished materials the figure would be very much greater—it 
would have to be increased by probably between half and three- 
quarters of a million pounds. Now such figures as these must 
necessitate a very close scrutiny of our methods of working in 
order to test their efficiency by present-day costs. We start with 
a heavy handicap by reason of the fact that in pre-war days we 
had no oceasion to go in extensively for labour-saving devices. 
We were on good terms with our employees and had no need of 
such a stimulus. The responsibility for that policy is shared by 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for it has more than once been 
The problem to-day, how- 
We cannot carry on 


announced to you at these meetings. 
ever, has become a very different one. 
unless we have in all our operations the most complete system 
of minimising manual labour, of which, by the way, some talk 
as though it were the only form of labour to have any consider- 
ation. We shall have to examine anew all our methods and 
proeesses, since we have got to look at these now from a 
totally different view-point from that of pre-war days. Fortu- 
nately, we are greatly stimulated in such efforts by the attitude 
of our employees, who not only welcome all endeavours to in- 
crease efficiency, but are «elping us in every way to achieve it. 
(Hear, hear.) Thi” a most satisfactory condition of things, 
and must eventually »e of great help to us in our struggle to free 
ourselves from the maelstrom of high prices, but at the most 
these economies soa Ries far from balancing increased labour 
costs, and I have no justification for hoping they will eventually 
do so to anything  @ke a corresponding degree. 
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The report then refers to our endeavour to maintain a high 


standard of purity in our gas. You will remember that at the 
February meeting in 1914 | was able to announce to you that 
we had succeeded in solving a problem which had baffled the 
efforts of technicians and scientists for the greater part of the 
last century, namely, the purification of coal gas from carbon 
bisulphide. Then the war came, and we were without means 
either to extend or to complete the plants we had erected for the 
purpose. Since the Armistice we have again begun to move for- 
ward. We are getting our apparatus into working order, and 
have evolved an even simpler form which will enable the pro- 
cess to be extended at a lower capital cost than would be 
possible with the earlier design. Even during war-time we have 
given thought to what is, in our opinion, an all-important matter 
to us, although, of course, during that time we were unable to 
do anything. But to-day we—and when I say we, I mean not 
only your Board of Directors, but your commercial and technical 
staff as well—are more strongly of opinion than ever that the 
elimination of the carbon bisulphide content of gas is essential 
to the satisfactory progress of our business. We say that when- 
ever and wherever a wax candle can be used for providing light, 
a gas flame should be found equally suitable for that purpose 
without any disability arising from any difference in its products 
of combustion. And we believe that this will not only maintain 
the present use of gas, but will give a great impetus to their 
extension. I ought to say that these proposals are not véry 
popular generally among gas undertakings, but undertaking}of 
this kind are naturally of conservative characteristics. The 
industry, it will be remembered, has been established well over 
a century. It has now, however, accepted the heat basis as a 
method of charging for gas, and I have the convietion that it will 
one day adopt the highest attainable standard 6f ity, also. 
The substantial increase in the sales of gas during th® half-year 
is gratifying, although it would be easy to attach too much im- 
portance to it. The delivery of solid fuel has been restricted and, 
irregular; the supply of gaseous fuel is everywhere available 
throughout our district in unlimited quantity at any hour of the 
day or night, Sundays or week-days. Moreover, the control over 
the flow of gas by simply turning on or off a tap provides a 
facility of economic use unattained with similar ease by any 
other form of distributed energy. It seems, probable, too, that 
with dearer coal the householder is relying more upon gaseous 
fuel than ‘he has in the past, and that because of the all-important 
score of economy. 


During the past four or five years there have been various 
criticisms of the policy of this Board, mainly, I think, inspired 
by the feeling of unjust suffering on the part of the shareholders 
at the low rate of interest they were receiving upon their invest- 
ment. But that criticism was adulatory compared with what 
my predecessor faced when he submitted his project for adding 
the keystone to our co-partnership edifice by the admission of 
the company’s employees to direct representation upon the Board 
of Directors. The experiment, if it can still be so described, has 
now been running for twenty-one years, and has completely 
falsified the pessimistic prophecy of those who foretold it would 
presage the downfall of the comnany. The principle has been 
an unqualified success. The details of the scheme have shown 
defects which we have sought to correct, and to which, in their 


revised form, I shall ask vou presently to give your sanction. 


The variations are very simnle, and do not affect the principles 
one iota. Under the existing scheme each of the three largest 
stations of the comnany is entitled to select one candidate, and 
the smaller stations of the company are grouped together for the 
purpose of selecting another. There is also a proviso that not 
more than one candidate can be put forward from any station. 
The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Frank H. Jones), in seconding the 


- motion, said: IT shou'd particularly like to associate myself with 


the Chairman’s remark as to the great advantage to this com- 
pany of the employee directors, and when this suggested altera- 
tion of the scheme comes forward_I am sure you will all approve 
of it. 


The motion was unanimously adopted. 

‘The Chairman moved that dividends as follows be declared 
for the half-year ended 31st December last :—On the Five per 
Cent. Redeemable Preference stock at the rate of 5 ner cent. 
per annum, and on the Ordinary stock at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, and that the warrants be transmitted to the regis- 
ered addresses of the proprietors by post. 


Mr. A. M. Paddon seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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